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ABSTRACT 


Communication like language is symbolic and impersonal, as is, for example, mathe- 
matics. It is, on the other hand, expressive and personal like music. Both forms of 
communication function in bringing about those understandings between individuals 
and peoples which are the substance—the warp and woof—of culture. The social func- 
tion of communication seems to be to bring about and maintain understanding and 
cultural solidarity among individuals and societies. It may be contrasted with the 
social function of competition which is to bring about an orderly distribution and a 
division of labor between individuals and societies. This division of labor, so far as it 
is brought about by competition, involves the individuation of the competing units. 
Competition and communication may thus be said to supplement each other, since 
communication operates as an integrating and socializing principle, while competition 
is the principle of individuation. More specifically, communication may be said to 
operate in two dimensions. On the one hand, it serves to bring about a diffusion of 
cultural traits and so widen the cultural area within which social relations may exist. 
On the other hand, communication, in so far as it brings diverse cultural influences into 
focus at some center of communication, like the rural village or metropolitan city, tends 
to bring into the common understanding new ideas—ideas that inevitably arise in the 
ferment, confusion, and conflict of the acculturation process. The processes of diffusion 
and acculturation seem to take place in the manner and under the conditions in which 
news is collected and diffused. It is characteristic of news that it circulates as far as its 
message is understood and seems important. It is probable, however, that the cinema, 
which circulates not news, but pictures, is more devastating in its effects upon local cul- 
tures and in bringing the widely dispersed people of the world within the influence of a 
single culture or civilization than is the news proper. 


I. COMMUNICATION IN THE CULTURAL PROCESS 


Communication is so obvious and pervasive a factor in social life 
that I have often wondered why so little had been said or written 
about it. Now that I have attempted to write something on the sub- 
ject, I no longer wonder, I know. 
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One reason that there has been so little written on this subject is 
because there has been so much to write, and because much that has 
been written has been concerned with communication as it functions 
in some special way in some specific region of social life. 


In any case, this paper has turned out to be little more than a : 
record of my explorations and mental prospecting, seeking to define 
the limits of a subject of which I believed before I started that I i 
already had some general knowledge. 

There is, to be sure, an extensive literature on the subject of 


speech and language, including technical devices as different as the 
ideographs of the Stone Age and the newspaper and radio of the 
modern world, by which man has sought to perfect his means of 
communication and expand the effective limits of his world. The 
radio and newspaper, however, have been mere instrumental exten- 
sions of speech. Less has been written about the manifold types of 
symbolism, including the so-called fine arts, by which sentiments and 
attitudes as well as ideas are communicated. 

There is also an extensive psychological and sociological litera- 
ture which approaches the subject of communication obliquely and 
from the point of view of some ulterior interest. In the writings of 
the Scottish moral philosophers, from Bishop Butler to Hume and 
Adam Smith, one notes an insistent reference to the facts of sym- 
pathy and of imitation as offering at once an evidence and an ex- 
planation of that understanding and solidarity which is the basis 
of the moral order. A little later, in 1872, Walter Bagehot, in a 
volume, Physics and Politics, which has become a sociological clas- 
sic, emphasizes the importance of imitation and indicates its role 
in the cultural process and in social life. Eighteen years later when 
Gabriel Tarde published his Laws of Imitation, he identified imita- 
tion, which he described as “‘action of one mind upon another at a 
distance, 
forms in which communication takes place are obviously protean. 
They include not merely sympathy and imitation, which are 
generally recognized as such in the literature of the subject, but dis- 
cussion, dialectic, and suggestion. 

The nature and function of communication appears in a new light 
in the studies of personality and self-consciousness and in the writ- 


with the fundamental social and cultural process. The 
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ings of men as widely divergent in their several points of view as 
J. Mark Baldwin, Charles H. Cooley, and George H. Mead. Com- 
munication and the nature of the process by which one mind knows 
another turns up again as a cardinal problem of the so-called “under- 
standing sociology” (verstehende Soziologie) of Max Weber and in 
the writings of Wilhelm Dilthey, who preceded and influenced him. 

Finally there are the Semanticists, of whom C. K. Ogden and 
I. A. Richards, authors of The Meaning of Meaning, seem to be the 
most eminent representatives. They are interested not primarily in 
communication but in intelligibility, which as far as I am concerned, 
they have not always achieved. And finally as I write these words, I 
note the appearance of a new volume by Stuart Chase, The Tyranny 
of Words, in which he undertakes to tell us in simple language 
what Ogden and Richards meant when they wrote The Meaning of 
Meaning. 

Implicit in all this discussion—and that, it seems to me is the 
important thing—is the notion that communication is a form of 
interaction or a process that takes place between persons—that is 
to say, individuals with an ego, individuals with a point of view, 
conscious of themselves and more or less oriented in a moral world. 
Communication is, therefore, not a form of interstimulation merely. 
The term would not properly apply to two individuals who by oc- 
cupying the same bed kept one another warm. Communication 
when completed involves an interpretation by A of the stimulus 
coming from B, and a reference of that interpretation back to the 
person of whose sentiment or attitude it assumes to be an expression. 

Let me illustrate. If innocently, as is my wont, I am walking 
along the street and a brick falls on my head or close enough at 
least to interrupt my meditations, that in itself is a mere physical 
fact. If, however, looking up I see a face grinning down on me 
maliciously from the wall from which the brick came, the fall of 
that brick ceases to be a mere physical phenomenon and becomes a 
social fact. It changes its character as soon as I interpret it as an 
expression of attitude or intent rather than an act of God—that 
being the secular language in which we describe a happening that is 
wholly without intention of any sort, and one, therefore, for which 
no one can be made responsible. 
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Communication is then a form of interaction that takes place, 
typically at least, between individuals with an ego. I am leaving out 
of the reckoning, for the present, the kind and quality of the com- 
munication which obviously takes place among less articulate crea- 
tures than ourselves. 

You have no doubt observed the ceremonious way in which two 
strange dogs approach each other. This is not mere interstimula- 
tion; it is communication. These dogs understand one another, even 
when they do not speak. So it is with the hen clucking to her chicks. 
This is not conversation, but it is communication. What the natural 
history of the process is I shall not undertake to discuss. The origin 
of language is one of the classic problems of the students of linguis- 
tics. The case of hen and chicks was one of the favorite themes of 
George Mead’s lectures on social psychology. 

The most interesting thing I have been able to find in the books 
on the subject of communication is Edward Sapir’s article on 
“Language” in the Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences; that, and two 
briefer articles by the same author, one on “Communication” and 
the other on “Symbolism.” Sapir, following in this Ogden and 
Richards, distinguishes between language that is symbolic and 
impersonal—like a mathematical formula or the number system— 
and language that is expressive and personal, like a gesture or an 
expletive, or even a voice crying in the wilderness. In the first case 
the function of language is purely “referential,” as in scientific 
discourse. It points out its object, identifies, classifies, and describes 
it. In the second case, language, modulated by accent, intonation, 
and inflection, tends to be expressive merely. In that case the func- 
tion of words seems to be to reveal the mood and the sentiments of 
the person who utters them, rather than to define and express an 
idea. 

The same distinction applies, in varying degrees, to forms of 
communication as different as the sign language used by deaf-mutes 
and what I may call the “expressive arts,”’ particularly music and 
dancing. In every form which the process of communication as- 
sumes and in all the variations involved due to the different means 
employed, the distinction between the referential or didactic func- 
tion—where ideas are communicated—and the expressive function, 
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—where sentiments and attitudes are manifested—persists. In the 
one case ideas, and in the other sentiments, attitudes, and emotions 
are communicated, partly through the medium of conventional 
symbols and partly through gesture and expressive behavior, by 
which I mean behavior that can be interpreted intuitively. Music 
and dancing are expressions of this sort. They seem to be expressions 
of what Schopenhauer calls pure will. In the same sense mathe- 
matics and logic may be described as expressions of pure form or 
idea. 

To pursue these divergent lines of inquiry farther, however, would 
lead into a discussion of the manner in which logic and science on 
the one hand, and the expressive arts on the other, have developed 
out of the impulse and the efforts of human beings to communicate 
their ideas and express their sentiments. My purpose is rather to 
emphasize the fact that communication as I understand it is, if 
not identical with, at least indispensable to, the cultural process. 
Culture may assume among different peoples at different times and 
places many and varied forms, material, and nonmaterial—lan- 
guage, marriage customs, and artifacts, like the hoe and the plow, 
all alike are cultural traits. It is, however, the fact that they are 
understood by a particular people, by a cultural group, that gives 
them the character we describe as cultural. Culture includes then 
all that is communicable, and its fundamental components, what- 
ever the forms and symbols in which they may be anywhere em- 
bodied, are, in the sense in which Schopenhauer seems to have used 
those terms, Will and Idea. Attitudes and sentiments, folkways and 
mores, are the warp and woof of that web of understanding we call 
“culture.” I follow Sapir in the assumption that the essence of 
culture is understanding. 


II. COMMUNICATION AND COMPETITION 


What does communication do and how does it function in the 
cultural process? It seems to do several different things. Communi- 
cation creates, or makes possible at least, that concensus and under- 
standing among the individual components of a social group which 
eventually gives it and them the character not merely of society 
but of a cultural unit. It spins a web of custom and mutual expecta- 
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tion which binds together social entities as diverse as the family 
group, a labor organization, or the haggling participants in a village 
market. Communication maintains the concert necessary to enable 
them to function, each in its several ways. 

Family group or labor organization, every form of society except 
the most transient has a life-history and a tradition. It is by com- 
munication that this tradition is transmitted. It is in this way that 
the continuity of common enterprises and social institutions is main- 
tained, not merely from day to day, but from generation to genera- 
tion. Thus the function of communication seems to be to maintain 
the unity and integrity of the social group in its two dimensions— 
space and time. It is in recognition of this fact that John Dewey 
has said: ‘Society not only continues to exist by transmission, by 
communication, but may fairly be said to exist in transmission, 
in communication.” 

Implicit in Dewey’s statement, however, is a conception of 
society that is not generally nor everywhere accepted, since it seems 
to identify the social with the moral order. By so doing it limits 
the term “‘social’”’ to those relations of individuals that are personal, 
customary, and moral. 

“When individuals use one another to get results, without refer- 
ence to their emotional or intellectual disposition and consent,”’ says 
Dewey, they are involved in relations that are not social. To make 
the matter clear, he adds, “‘So far as the relations of parent and 
child, teacher and pupil remain upon this level, they form no true 
social group, no matter how closely their respective activities touch 
one another.” 

It is obvious, however, that communication, if it is the typical 
social process, is not the only form of interaction that goes on among 
the individual units of a social group. “We are compelled to recog- 
nize,” he admits, “that even within the most social group there are 
many relations which are not yet social’’—not social, at any rate 
in the sense in which he uses the term. Competition, for example, 
performs a social function of a somewhat different sort, but one that 
is at least comparable to that of communication. The economic 
order in society seems to be very largely a by-product of competition. 
In any case, competition is, as Cooley observes, “the very heart of 
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the economic process.’’ What we ordinarily designate as economic 
competition, however, is not competition in the Malthusian sense 
of that term in which it is identical with the struggle for existence. 
Economic competition is always competition that is controlled and 
regulated to some extent by convention, understanding, and law. 

The investigations of plant and animal ecologists have discovered 
that even where competition is free and unrestricted, as it is in the 
so-called plant and animal communities, there exists among crea- 
tures living in the same habitat a kind of natural economy. What 
characterizes this economy is a division of labor and an unconscious 
co-operation of competing organisms. Wherever in nature compe- 
tition or the struggle for existence brings about a stable organization 
among competing individuals, it is because they have achieved in 
some form or another a division of labor and some form of conscious 
or unconscious co-operation. In such case the competing species or 
individual, each occupying the particular niche in which it fits, will 
have created an environment in which all can live together under 
conditions where each could not live separately. This natural 
economy of plant and animals is called symbiosis. 

Man’s relation to other men is, to a very much larger extent than 
has hitherto been recognized, symbiotic rather than social, in the 
sense in which Dewey uses that term. Competition among plants 
and animals tends to bring about an orderly distribution as well as a 
mutual adaptation of the species living together in a common habi- 
tat. Competition among human beings has brought about, or at 
any rate helped to bring about, not merely a territorial, but an 
occupational distribution of races and peoples. Incidentally, it has 
brought about that inevitable division of labor which is fundamental 
to every permanent form of society from the family to the nation. 

If the struggle for existence, as Darwin conceived it, was a de- 
termining factor in producing that diversity of living types de- 
scribed in the Origin of the Species, then economic competition, the 
struggle for a livelihood, seems to have been a decisive factor in 
bringing about among human beings a comparable occupational 
diversity. But this division of labor wherever it exists in human 


society is limited by custom; and custom is a product of communica- 
tion. 
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As a matter of fact, competition and communication operate 
everywhere within the same local habitat and within the same com- 
munity, but in relative independence of each other. The area of 
competition and of the symbiotic relationship is, however, invari- 
ably wider and more inclusive than the area of those intimate, 
personal, and moral relations initiated by communication. Com- 
merce invariably expands more widely and rapidly than linguistic 
or cultural understanding. It is, it seems, this cultural lag that 
makes most of our political and cultural problems. But the main 
point is that communication, where it exists, invariably modifies and 
qualifies competition, and the cultural order imposes limitations on 
the symbiotic. 

Most of you will perhaps recall Sumner’s description of primitive 
society, a territory occupied by little scattered ethnocentric groups, 
each the focus and center of a little world in which all members are 
bound together in ties of mutual understanding and loyalty. 

Outside of these little tribal and familial units, on the other hand, 
men live in relation with one another not unlike those in which they 
live with the plants and animals, that is to say, in a kind of sym- 
biosis, very little modified by mutual understanding or agreements 
of any sort. Under these circumstances the fundamental social and 
economic order is enforced and maintained by competition, but 
competition modified and controlled to an ever increasing degree by 
custom, convention, and law. 

As a matter of fact, society everywhere exhibits two fundamental 
forms of organization—the familial and the communal. Familial 
society seems to have had its source in the interest and in the urge 
of individuals, not merely to live as individuals but to perpetuate 
the race. Thus the family seems to rest, finally, on an instinctive 
basis. Communal society, on the other hand, has arisen out of the 
need of the individuals to survive as individuals. Under these con- 
ditions men have come together, not in response to some gregarious 
impulse comparable with the sexual instinct, but for the more 
pragmatic and intelligible reason that they are useful to one another. 

In spite of the changes which time and civilization have wrought 
in the existing social order, man lives as he always has, in two 
worlds—the little world of the family and the great world of com- 
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merce and politics. In the little world the order which predominates 
is intimate, personal, and moral. In the larger world man is free 
to pursue his individual interests in his own individual way, rela- 
tively uninhibited by the expectations and claims which, in a more 
intimate social order, the interests of others might impose upon him. 
In the family it is communication and the personal influences which 
communication mediates that are the source and principle of order. 
In the world of commerce, and to a less degree in politics, it is com- 
petition, and competition in the more sublimated form of conflict 
and rivalry, which imposes such order as exists. 

What all this suggests, though not perhaps so obviously as I 
should like, is that competition and communication, although they 
perform divergent and unco-ordinated social functions, nevertheless 
in the actual life of society they supplement and complete each other. 

Competition seems to be the principle of individuation in the life 
of the person and of society. Under the influence of this principle 
the individual adapts and accommodates himself, not merely to 
the human habitat but to the occupational organization of the 
society of which he is a member. He follows the vocation and does 
the thing he can, rather than the thing he might like to do. Com- 
munication, on the other hand, operates primarily as an integrating 
and socializing principle. 

It is true, of course, that when new forms of communication have 
brought about more intimate associations among individuals or 
peoples who have been culturally isolated, the first consequence may 
be to intensify competition. Furthermore, under the influence of 
communication, competition tends to assume a new character. It 
becomes conflict. In that case the struggle for existence is likely 
to be intensified by fears, animosities, and jealousies, which the 
presence of the competitor and the knowledge of his purposes 
arouse. Under such circumstances a competitor becomes an enemy. 

- On the other hand, it is always possible to come to terms with 
an enemy whom one knows and with whom one can communicate, 
and, in the long run, greater intimacy inevitably brings with it a 
more profound understanding, the result of which is to humanize 
social relations and to substitute a moral order for one that is 
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fundamentally symbiotic rather than social, always in the restricted 
sense of that term. 


Ill. DIFFUSION 


Communication, whether it takes place through the medium of 
gesture, articulate speech, or conventional symbols of any sort 
whatever, always involves, it seems to me, an interpretation of the 
attitude or intent of the person whose word or gesture supplied the 
stimulus. What anything means to anyone at any time is sub- 
stantially what it means, has meant, or will mean, to someone else. 
Communication is a process or form of interaction that is inter- 
personal, i.e., social in the narrower sense. The process is complete 
only when it results in some sort of understanding. In other words, 
communication is never merely a case of stimulus and response in 
the sense in which those terms are used in individual psychology. 
It is rather expression, interpretation, and response. 

In some cases, in most cases perhaps, and particularly where the 
persons involved are en rapport, the response of individual A to an 
expressive action of individual B is likely to be immediate and well- 
nigh automatic. This is obviously so in the case of hypnotic sug- 
gestion, and particularly so under the condition of what is called 
‘“fsolated rapport,” where the subject responds to the suggestions of 
the hypnotizer and to those of no one else. 

We must conceive individuals in society as living constantly en- 
veloped in an atmosphere of subconscious suggestion. In this atmos- 
phere they are constantly responsive, not merely to the overt acts 
but to the moods and the presence of other persons, in somewhat the 
same way that they are to the weather. What we call the fluctua- 
tions of public opinion, public sentiment, and fashion, are, in fact, 
a kind of social weather. These changes in the social weather evoke 
changes in internal tensions of persons who are en rapport: changes 
so subtle that they amount to a kind of clairvoyance. It is only in 
moments of abstraction that this condition of clairvoyance is inter- 
rupted and then only partially. A suggestion is, of course, not a mere 
stimulus, but a stimulus that is interpreted as an expression of a 
wish or an attitude. The literature of hypnotism indicates how 
subtle suggestions may be and how responsive under certain con- 
ditions individuals may be to them. 
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Sometimes, to be sure, the sense and meaning of the behavior and 
language of those about us are obscure; this sets us thinking, and 
leaves us sometimes with a sense of frustration and confusion. At 
other times it arouses us, not to definite action, but to vague emo- 
tional protest or inarticulate opposition. This emotional expression 
of unrest, multiplied and intensified by the reflex influence of mind 
on mind, may take the form finally of a social brain storm like the 
dancing mania of the Middle Ages or the commercial panic of 1929. 
Under more normal conditions urest may express itself in social 
agitation or in the less violent form of discussion and debate. 

These are some of the manifold ways in which communication 
operating within the limits of an existing culture group changes, 
directly and indirectly, the pattern of cultural life. If I merely refer 
to these manifestations here in passing it is because a fuller dis- 
cussion of them would involve problems of collective behavior which 
are so diverse and r.anifold that they have become the subject of a 
special discipline of the social sciences. 

The cultural process ordinarily presents itself in two dimensions 
or aspects which are intimately bound up with and determined by 
the condition under which communication inevitably takes place. 
They are: diffusion and acculturation. 

As communication takes place between persons, it is necessarily 
involved in all the complexities incident to the transmission of a 
stimulus from the source a quo to a terminus ad guem—i.e., from a 
person of whose mind it is an expression to the person in whose mind 
it finds a response. The obvious conditions which facilitate or ob- 
struct these processes are mainly physical and in modern times they 
have been progressively overcome by means of technical devices 
like the alphabet, printing-press, radio, etc. 

The less obvious obstacles to effective communication are the 
difficulties that grow out of differences of language, tradition, ex- 
perience, and interest. By interest in this instance I mean what 
Thomas refers to as the “run of attention.”” Everywhere and always, 
certain interests, persons, or events are in the focus of attention; cer- 
tain things are in fashion. Whatever has importance and prestige at 
the moment has power to direct for a time the currents of public 
opinion, even if it does not change, in the long run, the trend of 
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events. All these things are factors in communication and either 
facilitate or make difficult the transmission of news from one country 
to another. The manner in which news circulates is typical of one 
way in which cultural diffusion takes place. 

Discussions of the deficiencies of the press often proceed on the 
implicit assumption that the communication of news from one 
cultural area to another—from the Orient to the Occident, for ex- 
ample, or from Berlin to New York—is an operation as simple as 
the transportation of a commodity like bricks. One can, of course, 
transport words across cultural marches, but the interpretations 
which they receive on two sides of a political or cultural boundary 
will depend upon the context which their different interpreters 
bring to them. That context, in turn, will depend rather more upon 
the past experience and present temper of the people to whom the 
words are addressed than upon either the art or the good will of 
the persons who report them. 

Foreign correspondents know, as no one who has not had the ex- 
perience, how difficult it is under ordinary circumstances to make 
the public read foreign news. They know, also, how much more 
difficult it is to make events happening beyond his horizon intel- 
ligible to the average man in the street. In general, news circulates 
widely in every direction in proportion as it is interesting and in- 
telligible. In that respect it is not unlike any other cultural item, 
the oil cans of the Standard Oil Company or the Singer sewing- 
machine for example, which are now possibly the most widely dis- 
persed of all our modern cultural artifacts. 

Each and every artifact or item of news inevitably tends to reach 
finally the places where it will be appreciated and understood. Cul- 
tural traits are assimilated only as they are understood, and they 
are understood only as they are assimilated. This does not mean 
that a cultural artifact or an item of news will have everywhere the 
same meaning; quite the contrary. But the different meanings they 
do have in different places will tend to converge, as diffusion is suc- 
ceeded by acculturation. 

It is extraordinary to what extent and with what rapidity news 
tends to reach the minds of those to whom its message, if intelligible, 
is important. On the other hand, just as important, if less remark- 
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able, is the difficulty of communicating a message that is neither 
important nor intelligible to the persons to whom it is addressed. 
This latter is a problem of the schools, particularly the problem of 
rote learning. 

Thirty-three years ago the conclusion of the Russian-Japanese 
War made news that I suspect circulated farther and more rapidly 
than any other report of events had ever traveled before. One heard 
echoes of it in regions as far apart as the mountain fastnesses of 
Tibet and the forests of Central Africa. It was the news that a 
nation of colored people had defeated and conquered a nation of 
white people. The same item of news might travel farther and with 
greater speed today, but it would not have the same importance. 
The question of how and why and under what circumstances news 
circulates is an important one and deserves more attention than has 
yet been given to it. 

It is a familiar observation of students of the cultural process that 
artifacts, the traits of a material culture, are more easily diffused and 
more rapidly assimilated than similar items of a nonmaterial cul- 
ture—political institutions and religious practices, for example. 
That is no more than to say that trade expands, on the whole, more 
rapidly than religion. But that, too, depends upon circumstances. 
Consider, for example, the sudden rapid diffusion in the modern 
world of communism. 

One reason the terms of a material culture are so widely diffused 
and easily assimilated is because their uses are obvious and their 
values, whatever they be, are rational and secular. One needs no 
rite or ceremony to initiate him into mysteries involved in the use 
of a wheelbarrow or rifle. When the first plow was introduced into 
South Africa, an old chief who was invited to be present and see the 
demonstration recognized its value at once. He said, “This is a 
great thing the white man has brought us.”’ Then after some re- 
flection he added: “It is worth as much as ten wives.” 

What we call civilization, as distinguished from culture, is 
largely composed of such artifacts and technical devices as can be 
diffused without undermining the existing social institutions and 
without impairing the ability of a people to act collectively, that is 
to say, consistently and in concert. Institutions seem to exist pri- 
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marily to facilitate collective action, and anything that involves a 
society rather than the individuals of which that society is composed 
is hard to export. Diffusion takes place more easily when the social 
unity is relaxed. 

It is no secret, I suppose, that there is invariably an intimate and 
indissoluble relation between commerce and the news. The centers 
of trade are invariably the centers of news; the centers to which the 
news inevitably comes and from whence it is diffused, first to the 
local community and then, according to its interests and importance, 
to the ends of the earth. 

During this diffusion a process of selection necessarily takes place. 
Some news items travel farther and more rapidly than others. This 
is true even when all or most of the physical obstacles to communica- 
tion have been overcome. The reason of course is simple enough. 
It is bound up with the inevitably egocentric character of human 
beings and the ethnocentric character of human relations generally. 
An event is important only as we believe we can do something 
about it. It loses importance in proportion as the possibility of doing 
that something seems more remote. An earthquake in China as- 
sumes, in view of our incorrigible provincialism, less importance 
than a funeral in our village. This is an example of what is meant by 
social distance, which is the term in which sociologists seek to con- 
ceptualize and, in some sense, measure personal relations and per- 
sonal intimacies. Importance is ultimately a personal matter; a 
matter of social distance. 

The principle involved in the circulation of news is not different 
from that involved in the cultural process of diffusion, wherever 
it takes place. Individuals and societies assimilate most readily, as I 
have said, what is at once interesting and intelligible. 


IV. ACCULTURATION 


If the market place is the center from which news is disseminated 
and cultural influences are diffused, it is, likewise, the center in which 
old ideas go into the crucible and new ideas emerge. The market 
place, where men gather to dicker and chaffer, is in the very nature 
of things a kind of forum where men of diverse interests and different 
minds are engaged in peaceful controversy, trying to come to terms 
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about values and prices; trying, also, by a process that is funda- 
mentally dialectical, to explore the different meanings things have 
for men of different interests; seeking to reach understandings based 
rather more on reason and rather less on tradition and the prejudices 
which custom has sanctioned, if not sanctified. It is for this reason 
that the great metropolitan cities—Rome, London, and Paris— 
cities to which peoples come and go from the four ends of the earth, 
are in a perpetual ferment of enlightenment; are continually in- 
volved—to use a German expression, in an Aufklérung. Under such 
conditions the historical process is quickened, and acculturation, the 
mutual interpenetration of minds and cultures, goes forward at a 
rapid pace. 

When peoples of different races and divergent cultures seek to 
live together within the limits of the same local economy, they are 
likely to live for a time in relations which I have described as sym- 
biotic rather than social, using that term in this connection as Dewey 
and others have used it, namely, as identical with cultural. They 
live, in short, in physical contiguity, but in more or less complete 
moral isolation, a situation which corresponds in effect if not in fact, 
to Sumner’s description of primitive society. 

This has been and still is the situation of some of those little 
religious sects like the Mennonites, which have from time to time 
sought refuge in the United States and elsewhere, settling on the 
frontiers of European civilization, where they might hope to live in 
something like tribal isolation—untrammeled and uncorrupted by 
intercourse with a Gentile world. 

It was to preserve this isolation that some of Pennsylvania’s 
“plain people,” the Amish, protested a few months ago against a gift 
of $112,000 of P.W.A. funds which the government was pressing 
upon them for new schoolhouses. New schools, in this case, in- 
volved the use of busses, to which the “plain people’ were opposed. 
They believed, also, and no doubt quite correctly, that intimate 
association of Amish children with the mixed population of a con- 
solidated school to whom Amish folkways would certainly seem 
quaint, would undermine the discipline and the sacred solidarity of 
Amish society. 

This situation, in which peoples occupying the same territory live 
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in a moral isolation more or less complete, was historically, so long 
as they lived in the seclusion of their religious community, the situa- 
tion of a more sophisticated people than the Amish, namely, the 
Jews. It has been, to a less extent, the situation of every immigrant 
people which has for any reason sought to find a place in the eco- 
nomic order of an established society and at the same time maintain 
a cultural tradition that was alien to it. 

Inevitably, however, in the natural course, under modern condi- 
tions of life, both the immigrant and the sectarian seek to escape 
from this isolation in order that they may participate more actively 
in the social life of the people about them. It is then, if not earlier, 
that they become aware of the social distance that sets them apart 
from the members of the dominant cultural group. Under these 
circumstances acculturation becomes involved in and part of the 
struggle of immigrants and sectarians alike for status. Everything 
that marks them as strangers—manners, accent, habits of speech 
and thought—makes this struggle difficult. The cultural conflict 
which then ensues—whether openly manifested or merely sensed— 
tends, as conflict invariably does, to heighten self-consciousness in 
members of both cultural groups, in those who are classed as aliens 
and in those who count themselves native. 

However, anything that intensifies self-consciousness and stimu- 
lates introspection inevitably brings to the surface and into clear 
consciousness sentiments and attitudes that otherwise would escape 
rational criticism and interpretation. Otherwise they would prob- 
ably, as the psychoanalysts tell us, continue active in the dark back- 
grounds of consciousness. They would still function as part of that 
“vital secret’? to which William James refers in his essay A Certain 
Blindness in Human Beings—a secret of which each of us is pro- 
foundly conscious because it is the substance of one’s own self- 
consciousness and of one’s individual point of view—but for which 
we look in vain to others for sympathy and understanding. But 
conflict, and particularly cultural conflict, in so far as it brings into 
the light of understanding impulses and attitudes of which we would 
otherwise remain unconscious, inevitably increases our knowledge 
not merely of ourselves but of our fellows, since the attitudes and 
sentiments which we find in ourselves we are able to appreciate and 
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understand, no matter how indirectly expressed, when we find them 
in the minds of others. 

Acculturation if we conceive it in radical fashion, may be said to 
begin with the intimate associations and understandings that grow 
up in the family between mother and child and somewhat later with 
other members of the family. But while mothers are necessarily, and 
under all ordinary circumstances, profoundly interested and re- 
sponsive to their children, it is notorious that they do not always 
understand them. 

The situation differs, but not greatly, with other members of the 
family—notably with the relations between husband and wife. 
Men are naturally and instinctively interested in and attracted by 
women, particularly strange women, but they often find them diffi- 
cult to understand. In fact men have felt in the past and still feel 
in some obscure way, I suspect, that women, no matter how interest- 
ing, are not quite human in the sense and to the degree that this is 
true of themselves. 

If this is not true to the same extent today that it once was, it 
is because men and women, in the family and outside of it, live in 
more intimate association with one another than they formerly did. 
They still have their separate worlds, but they get together as they 
formerly did not. They speak the same language. But this is true 
also of parents and children. Both understand each other better 
than they once did. 

Men and women have learned a great deal about one another from 
experience, but they have learned more—in the sense of understand- 
ing one another and in the ability to communicate—from literature 
and the arts. In fact it is just the function of literature and the arts 
and of what are described in academic circles as the humanities to 
give us this intimate personal and inside knowledge of each other 
which makes social life more amiable and collective action possible. 

I am, perhaps, wrong in describing the intimate associations which 
family life permits and enforces as if they were part and parcel of 
the cultural process. That may seem to be employing a term in a 
context which is so foreign to it as to destroy its original meaning. I 
am not sure, however, that this is quite true. At any rate, in the 
family in which husband and wife are of different racial stocks, with 
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different cultural heritages, the process of acculturation—and ac- 
culturation in the sense in which it is familiar to students—takes 
place more obviously and more effectively than it does elsewhere. 
It is this fact and not its biological consequences which gives recent 
studies of race mixture and interracial marriage, like the studies of 
Romanzo Adams in Hawaii, a significance they would not otherwise 
have. It is in the life-histories of mixed bloods whose origin ordi- 
narily imposes upon them the task of assimilating the heritages of 
two divergent cultures, that the process and consequences of ac- 
culturation are most obvious and open to investigation. The reason 
is that the man of mixed blood is a “marginal man,” so called, that 
is, the man who lives in two worlds but is not quite at home in either. 

In discussing the cultural diffusion I have taken news and its 
circulation as an illustration of the process of diffusion. In doing so 
I have had in mind the wide distribution of news that has taken 
place with the extension of the means of communication through the 
medium of the printing-press, telegraphy, and the radio. I should 
add, perhaps, that not everything printed in the newspaper is news. 
Much that is printed as news is read, at least, as if it were literature; 
read, that is to say, because it is thrilling and stirs the imagination 
and not because its message is urgent and demands action. Such, 
for example, are the “i:man interest”’ stories, so called, which have 
been so influential in expanding and maintaining newspaper circu- 
lation. But human-interest stories are not news. They are literature. 
Time and place are the essence of news, but time and place impose 
no limitations on the circulation of literature and art. It is art and 
literature, and particularly the art of the moving picture rather 
than the newspaper which exercise, I suspect, the most profound 
and subversive cultural influences in the world today. 

If the newspaper and the circulation of news seem to be the most 
obvious illustration of diffusion, the cinema and the motion picture 
seem to be the most obvious example of acculturation. The cinema 
deals with themes that are closer to the interests and the under- 
standing of the ordinary man than are those of the newspaper. Be- 
- sides news is very largely concerned with business and politics, and 
the ordinary man, as Mr. Mencken and other newspaper men have 
discovered, is not profoundly interested in either. Furthermore, the 
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moving picture touches and enlivens men on a lower level of culture 
than it is possible to do through the medium of the printed page. 

I have observed Negro audiences in some of the remote islands of 
the West Indies, where the level of literacy is very low, convulsed 
with laughter and mad with delight in watching the antics of Fatty 
Arbuckle; and I have seen the startled, cynical laughter of native 
audiences in the Pedang Highlands in Sumatra witnessing for the 
first time some of the, to them, incredibly intimate scenes of a Holly- 
wood wooing. Anyone who has had an opportunity to observe the 
influence of the moving picture in any of the outlying regions of the 
world and upon peoples to whom its vivid transcripts of contem- 
porary American life have come as a sudden and astonishing reve- 
lation, can have no doubt about the profound and revolutionary 
changes they have already wrought in the attitudes and cultures of 
peoples, even in the most remote parts of the world. 

It is not possible, on the basis of my limited observation, to 
determine whether the influence of the newspaper, the cinema, or 
the radio has been more effective in the cultural process or more 
decisive in bringing about cultural changes. The influence of each 
has at least been different. 

In conclusion, I shall revert to the distinction with which I started 
—the distinction between language and forms of communication 
which are referential, as in scientific description, and language and 
forms of communication which are symbolic and expressive, as in 
literature and the fine arts. It seems clear that the function of news 
is definitely referential. If it does not have the status in science of a 
classified fact, it is at least indispensable to government and to 
business. On the other hand, the function of art and of the cinema 
is, on the whole, in spite of the use that has been made of it for 
educational purposes, definitely symbolic, and as such it profoundly 
influences sentiment and attitudes even when it does not make any 
real contribution to knowledge. 
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ABSTRACT 


Observation shows that commonly law produces uniformities in the behavior of 
individuals within a social group. Legal uniformities of behavior belong to the number 
of “imposed uniformities,” in contradistinction to “natural” and “imitative” uniformi- 
ties. Imposed uniformities may be (1) ethical or nonethical, (2) imperative or non- 
imperative. Uniformities which are simultaneously ethical and imperative are derived 
from law. In this way the sociological place of law among the causes producing uni- 
formities is determined. 

I 


Individual observation corroborated by introspective experiment 
and mass observation expressed in statistical data show that the 
triumph of law, i.e., the conformity of human behavior to legal 
precepts, is not a postulate, not a desire of well-intentioned indi- 
viduals, but a fact of social life. As conduct is generally adjusted to 
legal patterns and as legal patterns are relatively constant, the 
triumph of law means the shaping of human behavior in society in 
a constant direction. In other words, law produces similarity or uni- 
formity in the behavior of individuals within a social group. Let 
us call such a uniformity a “legal uniformity” and search for the 
place of this uniformity among social uniformities in general. 

A social uniformity is a set of similar acts. Acts are never totally 
identical with each other in all their details. Similitude between two 
or more acts can be stated only by means of abstraction, by observ- 
ing them from certain viewpoints and leaving other viewpoints out 
of consideration. Every uniformity in human behavior can be ex- 
plained by the basic proposition: Similar conditions acting on men 
of essentially similar nature produce similar effects. The classifica- 
tion of uniformities is to be based on the analysis of “similar condi- 
tions.”” Three main classes of uniformities may be distinguished from 
this viewpoint, for which the terms‘ “natural,” “imitative,” and “‘im- 
posed” will be used. 

The uniformities of the first class (natural uniformities) can be 

* Every terminology is somewhat artificial; nothing should be deduced from the 


ordinary signification of the terms applied in addition to that as contained in the 
definitions given in the text. 
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contrasted to the regularities both of the second and of the third 
class (imitative and imposed uniformities) in the following way. 
Acts belonging to the second and the third class are to be causally 
explained as reproductions of “original acts’? which are considered 
by men as “patterns of behavior’; whereas acts of the first class 
cannot be explained in this way. 

The uniformities of the second class (imitative uniformities) can 
be contrasted to the uniformities of the third class (imposed uni- 
formities) in the following way. Acts belonging to the third class 
of uniformities are to be causally explained as determined by “the 
imposition of patterns of behavior,’ whereas acts of the second class 
are not. The imposition of a behavior pattern is given, if the adjust- 
ment of the behavior of A to the pattern X is influenced by the be- 
havior of at least one other individual, B, whose behavior tends 
toward the adjustment of the behavior of A to X. It is possible that 
the behavior of B be adjusted to X too. But if there is no imposition, 
in other words, if there is no B influencing A in the adjustment of 
his behavior, this adjustment may originate only in A himself. In 
this sense it is free and the adjustment seems necessarily to be based 
on imitation. 

Let us make a cursory review of the uniformities of the three 
classes: 


1. Uniformities of the first class are formed by sets of similar 
acts, in so far as every act is caused by something standing “out- 
side,” but not “above” the actors. There are neither pre-established 
patterns to which single acts should conform, nor, within the set, 
acts selected as patterns which should be imitated by others. The 
observer is free to choose for description any act of the set, every 
act being neither more nor less typical than any other. 

Statistical uniformities* belong, first of all, to this class. Within 
a certain social group, during a certain period, a rather constant 
number of crimes and suicides are committed, a certain number of 


2 In some cases the “original act” is replaced by a certain “ideal structure” indicating 
a pattern which is then actualized in a set of concrete and uniform acts. 
3 Such as the so-called “tribute of humanity to crime and suicide” discovered by 


Quetelet, Sur homme et le développement de ses facultés (Brussels, 1835), I, 9, and II, 
166-68. 
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marriages are concluded, etc. Furthermore, many of the uniformi- 
ties described in general sociology or in political economy are also 
“natural uniformities”; cattle-breeding is replaced by agriculture 
when a certain density of the population is attained; every political 
society is destroyed by a revolution if certain conditions are united; 
in countries with liberal economics men raise the prices when the 
demand is increasing faster than the supply, etc. 

Natural uniformities do not exert any pressure on the behavior 
of an individual. Pressure is exerted by many causative factors, the 
combined action of which forms the uniformity. In so far as the 
behavior of the majority is determined, we may speak of typical 
acts. But conditions forming the social milieu do not necessarily 
determine the individual act; sometimes constellations of variable 
causes determine that individuals behave in a way quite different 
from the typical one (atypical acts). 

2. The second class of uniformities is formed by sets of similar 
acts within which a certain type of behavior is “freely”’ chosen by 
an indeterminate number of individuals as a pattern for their be- 
havior. In contrast to the first class, the sets of similar acts are 
formed as a result of a certain trend toward similarity; units in the 
series are not equal ones: there are, within the series, inventive or 
creative acts in the beginning and imitative acts in the other parts. 
Certain individuals introduce a new fashion of clothing, the others 
follow; a businessman discovers an efficacious form of advertising, 
his competitors imitate him; a man preaches a new religious or 
philosophical doctrine, others are “converted.” 

In all these cases there is no compulsion, no imposition of patterns 
of conduct upon others. Sometimes the inventor would be glad to 
keep his invention for himself (our businessman); sometimes the 
inventor is rather indifferent as to the success of his invention; or 
he may be imbued with the spirit of proselytism, but his manner 
of influencing action is only persuasion. 

3. The third class of uniformities is formed by sets of similar 
acts within which a certain behavior is “imposed” on group mem- 
bers as an obligatory pattern for their behavior.‘ 


4 Some authors deny the very possibility of the imposition of “regulative principles.” 
Cf. R. M. MaclIver, Society: Its Structure and Changes (New York, 1932), pp. 248 and 


250-52. 
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An obligatory pattern for behavior might appear as (a) a concrete 
act or a series of similar acts, or (b) an ideal structure. In a primi- 
tive agrarian community everyone tills his allotment of soil just as 
his fathers and forefathers did, or soldiers greet their superiors in 
the exact manner shown them by an officer, or, again, grain mer- 
chants in a certain harbor, when settling their mutual accounts, take 
into consideration the manner in which this was generally done 
during previous years. Tribunals of a given country follow the deci- 
sion of the supreme court concerning the conditions under which 
debtors may be considered free of their obligations. Such might be 
examples of the first variety. 

A law has been enacted ordering the declaration of income accord- 
ing to certain forms: persons concerned adjust their behavior to the 
“fdeal” structure. A new rite has been established by a church 
council: priests and believers perform it. The chamber of commerce 
has decided that the rules concerning grain trade should be modified: 
the corresponding behavior replaces that which previously prevailed. 
Such would be examples of the second variety. 

The imposition of patterns in accordance with our definition de- 
pends on the display of energy on the part of certain individuals 
aiming at the adjustment of the behavior to patterns. Such indi- 
viduals will be called “supporters of patterns.” 

If the number of the supporters of a pattern and the intensity of 
their attitudes are sufficient, individual behavior is generally ad- 
justed to the pattern. Behavior modeled on a pattern in force (i.e., 
supported by the corporate-will disposition) is normal behavior. Ex- 
ceptions, cases of maladjustment, are always possible; they are con- 
sidered to be ‘‘abnormal’’ behavior. 

Normal behavior is co-ordinated behavior, for it is behavior in 
accordance with obligatory patterns. The process of imposing be- 
havior patterns is social co-ordination, and the result of co-ordina- 
tion is social order. Social order is, of course, composed not only 
of directly imposed acts but also of acts performed with a “concern” 
for imposed patterns.’ At the periphery of social order are acts car- 
ried out with the intention of avoiding imposed patterns; but acts 


5’ To adopt an expression of T. N. Whitehead, Leadership in Free Society (New 
York, 1936), p. 9. 
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incompatible with established patterns no longer belong to the 
social ordex.® 


II 


What is the place of law in our classification of social uniformities? 
It is obvious that law is one of the instruments of social co-ordina- 
tion, and that therefore legal order is a part of social order: for law 
always tends to mold individual behavior in accordance with pre- 
established patterns imposed by individuals who play the role of 
“supporters of patterns.”’ It is equally obvious that legal order does 
not form the totality of social order: for there are many cases in 
which the function of social co-ordination is carried out by instru- 
ments other than law, as by custom, by morals, and also by naked 
power. 

Before advancing farther in our search for the precise position of 
law among social uniformities, especially among the instruments of 
social co-ordination, we must make the following additional state- 
ments. 

In classifying social uniformities we must lay stress upon the 
immediate cause of similarity in behavior. Legal, moral, or cus- 
tomary behavior, or behavior based upon obedience to power, de- 
velop uniformities immediately caused by the imposition of patterns 
of behavior. The imposition of patterns is, in its turn, a social 
phenomenon, determined socially. It might happen that this de- 
termination would belong to other classes of social uniformities. 
Let us choose examples related to law; it would, of course, be pos- 
sible to give other ones referring to other domains of social co- 
ordination. 

Legal patterns of conduct are very often similar in different coun- 
tries, whereas their imposition is an activity confined to national 
borders. How is this similitude to be explained? First of all, by 
similarity of conditions. Human nature is, in general outline, the 
same throughout time and space. The development of culture, of 
which law forms a part and with the other elements of which it is 


6 The idea of “social order” forms one of the central points in Max Weber’s Sociology 
of Law; see his “Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft” in Grundriss der Sozialikonomik (Tiibin- 
gen, 1925), Abt. III, S. 16. This author considers transgressions as related to the 
order also. 
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in close correlation, is submitted to certain “natural laws” which 
result in the creation of rather similar types of social structure 
(hunting, pastoral, agricultural, industrial peoples, with futher sub- 
divisions in degrees).? The similitude of conditions results neces- 
sarily in a social regularity of the first class: Similar acts (in our 
case: acts imposing legal patterns) are carried out in various non- 
interacting social groups. This natural similitude of legal structures 
has been expressed in the idea of jus gentium by the Romans and in 
that of natural law by the philosophers of the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries; the modern theory of “facts of the law’ independ- 
ent of positive law belongs to the same category.*® 

A second factor is imitation. Roman law was reintroduced into 
the lands of the Holy Roman Empire during the later Middle Ages 
by imitation. The French Civil Code of 1804 has been imitated in 
many parts of Italy and Poland. Before the World War the British 
parliamentary monarchy had become the model for European con- 
stitutional structure. Agrarian laws of the first years of the Russian 
Revolution have been imitated in Esthonia and in Bulgaria. Fascist 
legislation concerning national minorities has been imitated in recent 
dictatorships in the Baltic States.° 

The opposite relation between uniformities of different classes is 
possible. A natural uniformity is sometimes the function of im- 
posed, especially legal, uniformities. Many of the empiric laws stated 
by classic political economy belong to this category: these laws are 
uniformities of human behavior arising every time when a specific 
legal regulation has taken place, particularly if the private owner- 
ship of the means of production, the freedom of contracts and of 
competition, and the principles of private profit and transmission 
of property to further generations by means of inheritance are guar- 
anteed by law. The similar configuration of law in different coun- 


7 An attempt to apply this classification to primitive law is made by A. S. Diamond 
in Primitive Law (London, 1935), pp. 176-77. 

8 This is the theory of E. Ehrlich, Fundamental Principles of the Sociology of Law 
(Miinchen, 1913). English translation, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1936. Cf. pp. 85, 
115, 134, 169, 192, 356, 474 and 503 of the English translation. 


9 The interdependence of uniformities of these different classes is mentioned by 
V. Pareto, Mind and Society (New York, 1935), II, par. 1117, 661. 
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tries forms those “‘similar conditions,’ which, without any pre- 
established pattern, engender similar responses.*° 

When classifying social uniformities, the immediate cause of simi- 
lar behavior should be painstakingly searched for; this was a neces- 
sary addition to the review of the main classes of the uniformities. 


Now we are able to advance farther in our search for the socio- 
logical place of law. This advance presupposes a classification of the 
forms of social co-ordination, and such a classification might be 
made from either of two independent viewpoints. 

1. The imposition of patterns of conduct on the individual wills 
may or may not be related to the expression of ethical group con- 
viction. Group conviction is the converging conviction of the indi- 
vidual group members, in so far as similar conviction is based on 
social interaction, on the mutual induction of “belief,” on “partaking 
in the belief of others.’”” The conviction is an ethical one, in so far 
as its content is the evaluation of human behavior in terms of good 
or bad, right or wrong, just or unjust (but not useful or harmful, 
beautiful or ugly, etc.). 

If one participates in ethical group conviction he “recognizes” 
the corresponding patterns of behavior (ethical rules) and becomes 
very easily their supporter: he imposes them on others, because 
everyone, according to his sentiment, ought to act in accordance 
with them. On the other hand, he considers himself to be tied by 
ethical rules he recognizes. This means not only that he endeavors 
to act in conformity with them but also that, when he evaluates 


© The correlation is inevitably more complex: the existence of a legal guaranty of the 
“bourgeois-capitalist order” depends very much on the economic conditions of the 
countries where they have been introduced; but sometimes such guaranties are intro- 
duced by means of imitation, in order to display the forces which, almost necessarily, 
will produce the uniformities specific to the capitalist order. 


%*In jurisprudence the basic importance of recognition (in which the individual 
relation to ethical rules is expressed) forms the central idea of E. R. Bierling’s Juristische 
Prinsipienlehre (5 vols.; Tiibingen, 1894-1917). The weak point of this work is the fail- 
ure to understand that individual recognitions are interdependent. This mistake was 
corrected by G. Gurvitch, L’Expérience juridique et la philosophie pluraliste du droit 
(Paris, 1935), pp. 73-75. A good study of recognition is to be found in F. H. Allport, 
Social Psychology (New York, 1924), p. 313. 
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the behavior of others, he applies to it these rules and behaves 
socially in accordance with this evaluation; he approves others when 
their behavior is molded by ethical rules and disapproves if it is 
contrary to them. This is ethical co-ordination.” 

The other type could be formed correctly only by means of nega- 
tion; it is social co-ordination not formed by imposed ethical norms. 
Motives such as fear, in so far as it is possible to sustain them, form 
the essence of social co-ordination in this case. When a tyrant, stay- 
ing aloof from the ethical life of the group, issues general orders and 
secures obedience, there is social co-ordination of the second class. 
This is nonethical co-ordination. 

2. The imposition of patterns of conduct on individual wills may 
be effected in a centralized or a decentralized manner. In the first 
case there exists within the larger social group a smaller group which 
forms its active center, whereas other group members form the pas- 
sive periphery.’ This active center must be endowed with power; 
if not, it would be incapable of imposing patterns of conduct on 
group members. The social interaction on which the adjustment of 
behavior to patterns is based is in this case an unequal one, for the 
role of the active center is different from that of the passive pe- 
riphery; this is imperative co-ordination. 

The opposite type of co-ordination exists in social structures not 
endowed with active-power centers. This is very much the case 
in primitive society. But it is very frequent in advanced society 
too. People have to greet acquaintances, address others in a polite 
way, rise during a religious ceremony when the congregation rises, 
keep silence during a concert, challenge an offender (if one belongs 
to a group within which this manner of procedure is considered ob- 


12 This character of ethical co-ordination was described with great precision by R. 
Stammler, Wirtschaft und Recht nach der materialistischen Geschichtsauffassung (5th 
ed.; Leipzig, 1924). 


*3 Out of the already immense literature concerning social power the following works 
should be named: E. S. Bogardus, Leaders and Leadership (New York, 1934); P. J. 
Pigors, Leadership and Domination (Boston, 1938); Charles E. Merriam, Political Power 
(New York, 1934). Excellent statements on the same subject are contained in socio- 
psychological works such as those of F. H. Allport (op. cit.), R. LaPiere and P. R. 
Farnsworth (Social Psychology [New York, 1936]), and J. F. Brown (Psychology and 
Social Order [New York, 1936)). 
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ligatory). If, in such cases, social co-ordination actually takes place, 
it can rest only on equal interaction, i.e., upon an interaction in 
which all group members play, as a rule, the same role—that of 
influencing the behavior of others and of being influenced in turn. 
There is no display of power in such cases; this is nonimperative co- 
ordination. 

3. From the logical viewpoint four complex types of social co- 
ordination might be deduced from the existence of two pairs of in- 
dependent primary types: (a) nonethical and nonimperative, (6) 
ethical but nonimperative, (c) imperative but nonethical, and (d) 
ethical and imperative. 

In practice the first complex type would prove impossible: Where 
there is neither group conviction nor centralized power there is 
nothing which could secure durable co-ordination. But the remain- 
ing three types exist actually as well as logically. 

a) The ethical but nonimperative (purely ethical) co-ordination 
is created by custom and social morals. Both custom and morals 
may be expressed in terms of “norms” of conduct. These norms 
are supported by the group conviction and generally have sufficient 
force to shape individual behavior accordingly; but this is not the 
same as the force of centralized power. Social uniformities generally 
depend on such norms. 

b) The imperative but nonethical (purely imperative) co-ordina- 
tion is created by despotic government; such governments often 
compel certain general regulations, as well as special decrees, which 
form patterns of conduct in spite of their not being sanctioned by 
the group conviction. Such general orders are supported by a dis- 
play of power sufficient to secure their enforcement, so that social 
uniformities also correspond to them. 

c) The ethicoimperative co-ordination is created by law. In law 
both the group conviction and activity of centralized power combine 
to secure the realization of certain patterns of conduct. Legal rules 
are ethical rules or norms in the sense above described, for every 
legal pattern of conduct can be expressed in a proposition with the 
predicate “‘ought to be.’”’ At the same time legal patterns of conduct 
are supported by centralized power and its co-ordinating activity 
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and not merely by the mutual social interaction which produces and 
reinforces the ethical group conviction."4 

The complex legal co-ordination results in the creation of a social 
uniformity closer to expectation than the two previously noted: the 
probability of men’s acting in accordance with law or with a “con- 
cern” for law is a very high one, and a large part of human behavior 
in society is based upon the fact that individuals reckon that other 
group members will act in a legal way."S 

These types of social co-ordination might also be distinguished by 
the degree of identification existing between the group of individuals 
subjected to an imposed pattern of behavior and the group of those 
who “‘support”’ it. 

Imagine that a social group subjected to a behavior pattern con- 
sists of the individuals A, B, C, D,....N. Logically the group of 
supporters may be (1) identical to the first one (A, B,C, D,.. . . N), 
(2) formed by a part of the subjected (A, B, C, D), (3) formed ex- 


clusively of “outsiders” (P,Q, R, S,....X), (4) formed by all the 
subjected plus outsiders (A, B, C, D,....N+P,Q,R,5S,.... 
X), or (5) formed partly by the subjected and partly by outsiders 


The first case presents the ideal type of purely ethical co-ordina- 
tion; in actuality a certain discrepancy between the two groups is 
possible (an individual may be subjected to the rule but not support 
it; on the contrary, an outsider may add his efforts). 

The second case (in which a minority sharing a group conviction 
displays energy in order to exert its influence throughout the whole 
group) corresponds to legal co-ordination. 


™ The twofold character of law is generally admitted, but almost never is it ex- 
plained. Cf. V. Pareto, op. cit., I, 89. Only a few authors, among them J. Stein, Unsere 
Rechtsphilosophie und Jurisprudenz (1889), and L. Gumplowicz, System Sociologji (in 
Polish; 1887) (English translation under the title Outline of Sociology (Philadelphia, 
1899]), deny the ethical character of law. 


1s The treatment of the concept of law from the viewpoint of probability and pre- 
dictability is current in modern discussions of the sociology of law and social psychology. 
Cf. Weber, op. cit., p. 23; B. Horvath, Rechtssoziologie (Berlin, 1934), p. 209; M. Cohen, 
Law and the Social Order (New York, 1933); R. LaPiere and P. R. Farnsworth, of. cit., 
p. 98. The correlation between legal rules and the empirical propositions expressing the 
behavior modeled on them is discussed by J. Michael and M. Adler, Crime, Law and 
Social Science (New York, 1933), p. 336. 
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The third case presents the ideal type of purely imperative co- 
ordination: the persons imposing the patterns are themselves not 
subjected to them and do not share the group conviction. Sometimes 
they may use as instruments that party among the group members 
which has the conviction that behavior corresponding to the com- 
mands of the outsiders “ought to be’’; this corresponds to the fifth 
case. 

The fourth case seems to be theoretical: there are, perhaps, no 
real social groups which correspond to its pattern. 


IV 


A proof seems to be necessary to show that law is ethicoimperative 
co-ordination, in other words, that (1) law does not contain elements 
other than those of ethicoimperative co-ordination and (2) that 
ethicoimperative co-ordination does not contain elements other than 
those in law. 

Law is a term usually applied to a widely spread social phenome- 
non. In the majority of cases, when we deal with law in daily life 
and in professional activity, we have no doubt whether a concrete 
phenomenon belongs to the domain of law or not. But when science, 
especially jurisprudence, begins searching for an accurate definition, 
doubtful peripheral cases intrude and induce scholars to create one 
new definition after another. 

Social phenomena generally do not have precise boundaries. 
Therefore scientific concepts corresponding to them should be con- 
structed with a regard for their nuclei, i.e., for those cases where the 
existence of the phenomenon is evident. 

Definitions of this kind are always a product of the trial-and-error 
method. But is it not true that all definitions in the field of inductive 
sciences are of this variety? When a group of phenomena is studied, 
a hypothesis is created; the influence of a certain factor is assumed. 
Hypotheses of this kind are necessarily constructed after a prelimi- 
nary investigation of numerous facts; later on, consequences are 
deduced and compared with the whole range of facts known. If one 
succeeds in explaining the uniformity of facts by the influence of 
the ‘“‘force”’ or “factor” having the properties a, b,c, . . . . nm ascribed 
to it, the hypothesis is retained; if not, the assumption is abandoned. 

There have been so many trials and so many errors in searching 
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for a definition of law, that now the situation seems to have become 
rather clear: under different verbal formulas the same idea—of the 
ethical and at the same time imperative character of law—is always 
expressed. It is highly probable that a definition of law as ethico- 
imperative co ordination covers the cases of which most people 
think when speaking of law: Legal order is constituted by patterns 
of conduct enforced by agents of centralized power (tribunals and 
administration) and simultaneously supported by a group conviction 
that the corresponding conduct “ought to be.”” There are peripheral 
cases: the highest rules of constitutional law and the rules of inter- 
national law seem to lack the support of centralized power; on the 
other hand, such rules as, for instance, those regulating traffic on 
highways or customary regulations seem to lack any relation to 
group conviction. It must be reserved for another occasion to ex- 
plain how these and similar cases could be interpreted from the view- 
point of ethicoimperative co-ordination. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


COMMENT 


1. In the third part of his article, Professor Timasheff establishes a 
distinction between “ethical” and “nonethical” social co-ordination. The 
former is defined by him as the imposition of patterns of conduct upon 
individual wills, in so far as such imposition is related to the expression of 
ethical group conviction. 

If one participates in ethical group conviction he “recognizes” the corre- 
sponding patterns of behavior (ethical rules) and becomes very easily their sup- 
porter: he imposes them on others, because everyone, according to his sentiment, 
ought to act in accordance with them. On the other hand, he considers himself 
to be tied by ethical rules he recognizes. This means not only that he endeavors 
to act in conformity with them but also that, when he evaluates the behavior 
of others, he applies to it these rules and behaves socially in accordance with 
this evaluation; he approves others when their behavior is molded by ethical 
rules and disapproves if it is contrary to them [pp. 212-13]. 


This definition presupposes that the same ethical conviction exists in 
those imposing upon others a certain pattern of conduct as in those upon 
whom this pattern of conduct is imposed. It may happen, however, that 
a tyrant (or a group) imposes upon others a pattern of conduct because 
he believes that everybody ought to evaluate such a pattern of conduct 
as good (right or just), while those upon whom this pattern of behavior 
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is imposed do not share his conviction. Vice versa, it seems possible, 
theoretically at least, that a ruler imposes a pattern of behavior upon 
others, although, or perhaps even because, he does not evaluate it as 
good (right or just), while it is followed with such a belief by those upon 
whom it isimposed. Thus, it would seem advisable to establish the follow- 
ing four categories of social co-ordination: The sentiment that everyone 
ought to evaluate as good (right or just) a certain pattern of conduct 
(a) is shared by the person or group imposing upon others such pattern 
of conduct as well as by those upon whom it is imposed; (4) is held by 
those imposing upon others a certain pattern of conduct but not by those 
upon whom it is imposed; (c) is held by those upon whom a certain con- 
duct is imposed but not by those who impose it upon the former ones; 
(d) is held neither by those who impose upon others a certain pattern of 
behavior nor by those upon whom it is imposed. It remains unclear in 
Professor Timasheff’s article whether, in his terminology, the categories 
(6) and (c) are to be regarded as ethical or nonethical co-ordination. 

2. In the first part of his article, Professor Timasheff establishes a dis- 
tinction between three categories of social uniformity: natural, imitative, 
and imposed. The process of imposing behavior pattern is called “social 
co-ordination.” 

In the third part of his article, the author establishes a distinction be- 
tween imperative and nonimperative social co-ordination. These two 
categories of social co-ordination, i.e., the imposition of patterns of be- 
havior, are distinguished from one another by the existence or non-exist- 
ence “within the larger social group” of ‘‘a smaller group which forms its 
active center, whereas other group members form the passive periphery.” 
Does not the very concept of social co-ordination as defined by Professor 
Timasheff presuppose the existence of an active center and a passive 
periphery? Is not the concept of social co-ordination without such a 
center and periphery (nonimperative co-ordination) a contradiction in it- 
self? Professor Timasheff’s very illustrations of nonimperative co-ordina- 
tion” seem to illustrate imitative or natural social uniformity rather than 
imposed social uniformity. 

3. The definition of law as “ethicoimperative” co-ordination confines 
the term “law” to the situation where the conviction that a certain 
pattern of conduct is good (right, just) is held by a part of those subjected 
to that behavior pattern in question, as well as the situation where none 


6 “People have to greet acquaintances, address others in a polite way, rise during a 
religious ceremony when the congregation rises, keep silence during a concert, challenge 
an offender (if one belongs to a group within which this manner of procedure is con- 
sidered obligatory)” [pp. 213-14). 
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of the persons upon whom a pattern of conduct is imposed believes it to 
be a good (right, just) one. It is expedient to exclude these types of 
social co-ordination from the definition of law, expedient from the point 
of view of objective science and not from the point of view of political 
propaganda. 

The definition of law as ethicoimperative co-ordination also needs re- 
finement under the aspect of a clearer determination of the object to be 
recognized as good (right, just) by a certain social group. What is to be 
so recognized is not a particular pattern of conduct (a traffic regulation, 
for instance), but the complex fact that a certain “center” within a group, 
i.e., the government, imposes general patterns of conduct upon others, 
the governed. A social order may be a legal one whenever the members 
of a social group generally recognize as good that they accept the patterns 
of behavior imposed upon them by a certain individual or group of indi- 
viduals, irrespective of any recognition as good or bad of the various pat- 
terns of conduct thus imposed. Whether such recognition is sufficient 
to mark a system of social order a legal one or whether it is necessary in 
addition that the “government” dispose of means of regulated coercion 
to enforce, if necessary, the imposed pattern of conduct is a further ques- 
tion which ought to be considered in determining the place of “legal uni- 
formity” among social uniformities in general. 


Max RHEINSTEIN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Law SCHOOL 


REJOINDER 


The sociology of law is a science based on observation.” Observation 
means the description of facts in the terms of a conceptual scheme.” 
My article on “The Sociological Place of Law” is an attempt to create a 
precise scheme for the observation of legal phenomena. On its correct- 
ness depends the value of the observations which could be made by apply- 
ing it. Therefore, Professor M. Rheinstein’s discussion of the scheme is 
highly welcome. 

1. In the first part of his paper Professor Rheinstein expresses a doubt 
as to whether there is ethical co-ordination of behavior when “‘the senti- 
ment that everyone ought to evaluate as good (right or just) a certain 
pattern of conduct (a) is held by those imposing upon others a certain 

7 N. S. Timasheff, “What Is the Sociology of Law,” American Journal of Sociology, 
XLIII (September, 1937), 225-35. 


%L. J. Henderson, An Approximate Definition of Fact, “University of California 
Studies in Philosophy,” 1932. 
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pattern of conduct, but not by those upon whom it is imposed; (5) is 
held by those upon whom a certain conduct is imposed, but not by those 
who impose it upon the former ones.” 

It is obvious that case (a) is beyond the scope of ethical co-ordination 
and forms an instance of “‘purely imperative co-ordination;” a tyrant 
may try to impose his ethical conviction on the subjects, but, as long as he 
does not attain this end (as long as he does not ingrain the content of his 
conviction into the minds of the subjects), obedience will be motivated 
by fear and not by the sentiment of oughtness, duty, justice, etc. In order 
to avoid any doubt the terms used in my paper could be replaced by the 
following: ‘“The patterns of conduct imposed on the individual wills may 
be or not be accepted by the ethical group conviction.” 

As regards case (b), Professor Rheinstein assumes that it is rather theo- 
retical than practical. Yet situations corresponding to it may originate 
in societies with decaying power structures during prerevolutionary pe- 
riods. In my opinion the co-ordination of behavior remains ethical, for 
it is the acceptance of the patterns by the ethical group conviction that 
is decisive. 

2. In the second part of the paper, Professor Rheinstein doubts 
whether social co-ordination of behavior may be nonimperative, i.e., not 
related to the display of energy by active power centers; the examples of 
such a co-ordination mentioned in my article seem to him to illustrate 
imitative or natural social uniformities rather than imposed uniformities. 
This is hardly so. Such uniformities as greeting acquaintances, or ad- 
dressing others in a polite way, or challenging offenders originate as nat- 
ural or imitative uniformities and in the earlier stage of their existence 
they are merely habits, not customs. Yet there exists an empiric law 
of the normalizing tendency of the actual that reads approximately as 
follows: ‘‘Every time a certain situation or practice seems to have become 
permanently established, the idea arises that it is just as it ought to be.” 
When such an idea is added to the practice, the habit is transformed into 
a custom, i.e., into an element in the social co-ordination of behavior (be- 
longing to the type of “‘purely ethical co-ordination” in my scheme), for 
then the behavior conforming to the practice becomes obligatory, is de- 
manded by ethical group conviction, and sanctioned by various means. 

On the other hand, not always does the conformity of everyone’s be- 
havior to the pattern become an object of power display; in cases men- 


% The law was formulated by G. Jellinek, Allgemeine Staatslehre (Berlin, 1900), 
Vol. I. Like every empiric law, this is a law with many exceptions which cannot be 
discussed here. 
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tioned in the article and in thousands of others the efficacy of the rule 
is secured by the unorganized pressure of the whole social group and not 
by the active minority which emerges in accordance with the empiric 
law of the polarization of social groups.” Therefore, I maintain that there 
can be nonimperative social co-ordination of behavior, distinct both of 
(a) natural or imitative uniformities, and (6) of social co-ordination by 
power display. 

3. As regards the third part of Professor Rheinstein’s paper, I agree 
with his statements, but consider that they do not contradict anything 
stated in my article. 

Of course, it is expedient (from the viewpoint of science) to exclude 
from the definition of law cases when a certain pattern of conduct is be- 
lieved to be good by none of the persons upon whom it is imposed. But 
the definition of law as ethicoimperative co-ordination does exclude them, 
for only the co-ordination which is simultaneously ethical and impera- 
tive is legal, and the case discussed is beyond the scope of ethical co- 
ordination. 

Of course, as regards law, the object of recognition is not every par- 
ticular pattern of conduct, but the complex fact that government ought 
to impose patterns. Yet, the recognition of ethical rules (of which legal 
rules form one of the varieties) is manifold, and among its various types 
is indirect recognition, which means that an individual recognizes the 
rules which are recognized by others—his relatives, friends, partners, by 
all persons whom he fears, by the holders of power, by the impersonal 
“they,” etc. This is a topic to be studied by the sociology of law with 
the help of the basic conceptual scheme. 

Of course, it belongs to the essence of legal co-ordination that the gov- 
ernment dispose of means of coercion to enforce the imposed patterns of 
conduct. I doubt whether it is necessary to speak, with Professor 
Rheinstein, of regulated coercion. Yet the reference to such means is 
implicitly comprised in the term ‘imperative co-ordination”: every cen- 
tralized power structure displays energy in order to secure the actualiza- 
tion of its orders, special or general. 

Summing up, I may say that my conceptual scheme has not been 
invalidated by Professor Rheinstein. On the contrary, his discussion helps 
to refine it. Such is surely the way of scientific advance. 


N. S. TIMASHEFF 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


2 Cf. my paper, “The Power Phenomenon,” to appear in American Sociological 
Review, August, 1938. 
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THE FOLKWAY OF ART: AN ANALYSIS OF 
THE SOCIAL THEORIES OF ART 


JOHN H. MUELLER 


ABSTRACT 


For a century or more the analysis of art and aesthetics has been practiced chiefly 
by philosophers and artists. The fields of art and science were considered essentially 
antithetical in methodology as well as in practice. Art was the product of the intuition 
of the privileged man, and science of the disciplined reason which almost anyone could 
exercise. Although the “great man theory”’ of art still lingers, there is evidence of an 
interest in the social analysis of aesthetic culture. Aesthetic culture has been variously 
conceived as a ‘‘social luxury,” as a reflection of its age, as an autonomous experience, 
as an escape from personal disorganization. From the critique of these theories it is 
apparent that beauty is a folkway that is buttressed by rationalizations that are linked 
to certain circumstances. It is almost more plausible to state that the theory of art is 
socially conditioned than that art itself is so determined. 


THE ROMANTIC THEORY OF THE AESTHETIC PROCESS 


For a century or more the field of aesthetics has been cultivated 
by philosophers and artists. Art and its production were usually 
conceived to be in a category quite antithetical to that of the proc- 
esses of science. Scientific activity was carried on by cool and dis- 
interested reason which almost anyone with intelligence and pa- 
tience could employ. Art, on the other hand, was an inspired 
achievement and required a special gift reserved for the few. Scien- 
tists could be made; artists were born. Science thus represented a 
lower order of industry, while the field of art was a realm that was 
impenetrable to the ordinary mortal. Inspiration, vision, and in- 
tuition were the unfettered faculties utilized in the achievement of 
beauty, while disciplined reason was an adequate tool for the scien- 
tists. 

This romantic doctrine placed the artist only a notch below God 
himself, and it is therefore quite logical that the fine arts should still 
be referred to as the creative arts. Even today the analysis of art 
betrays this mystic ancestry, when beauty is considered as being 
more difficult to define and to explain than other social phenomena. 
Anthropologically-minded inquirers soon found, however, that there 
was nothing new in the belief that the deity had transferred some of 
his omnipotence to a few favored humans. The Indian shaman, the 
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apostles, and a host of other characters all claimed special clair- 
voyance in matters impenetrable to ordinary folk. 

This ‘‘great-man”’ theory of art still lingers today, while in social 
history and in the natural history of physical invention it has been 
either modified or abandoned. Considering the fact that it is only a 
few generations since man questioned the spontaneous generation 
of life, it is really not surprising to find many still supporting the 
belief in the immaculate conception of a work of art. 

There are several possible reasons why the field of art has re- 
mained aloof from social analysis. A work of art differs from other 
inventions, such as the sewing machine, the doorknob, and medicinal 
remedies, in that it preserves all the appearances of an individual 
product. After all, mechanical devices have been repeatedly in- 
vented and can be duplicated. Not so a Beethoven symphony. In- 
ventions are frequently, if not usually, a co-operative affair; they 
are improved and perfected by later and lesser savants and are the 
very obvious culmination of a series of inventive increments. But 
we do not ordinarily improve a symphony; we do not recognize a 
common denominator or objective coursing through a century of 
musical compositions and climaxing in “the best composition yet.” 
In art we are even delighted to return, more than occasionally, to 
the horse and buggy days; but there is no renaissance in transporta- 
tion. A scientific invention, even though the inventor is not for- 
gotten, remains essentially anonymous, but the work of art is al- 
ways associated with its creator. It is highly personal, is rarely 
modified, and is not so freely superseded or lost in the stream of 
culture. 

This intimate identity of the author with his work has tended to 
divert attention from the social forces which enter into its formation. 
It has served to preclude the study of aesthetic phenomena on the 
same basis as other social phenomena. One need only glance into a 
conventional text in the history of science and compare it with a 
similar text in music or painting to perceive that the history of 
science is essentially a history of the succession and accumulation of 
scientific theories and principles, and that the history of art is a suc- 
cession of biographies. 

The mechanical aids to communication and the accurate recording 
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of contemporary history in all its forms tends further to emphasize 
the association of the “great man’ with what is really a social 
product. Early folksongs and folktales, propagated in a preliterate 
age, suffered all the vicissitudes of inaccurate transmission and 
thereby made for a short social memory. As a result they are con- 
ventionally credited to group invention. Today, however, an art 
song of Schubert, barring personal nuances of interpretation, exists 
for us in precisely the manner in which it was conceived. In both 
cases the group participates in the invention, selecting the songs 
which are to be preserved, thereby encouraging or discouraging the 
composition of certain types. In both cases the composer has in- 
herited the prevailing techniques and modes of composition. But 
full and exclusive credit is given to Schubert for his composition even 
though, historically speaking, it is only a culmination of successive 
inventions, each influenced and preserved by many factors. If the 
invention of the electric light is a cultural phenomenon, if the folk- 
tale is a product of the group, then also is a symphony of Beethoven 
and a song of Schubert. 

A third factor that has fostered this isolation of the fine arts from 
social analysis is the extensive training required for participation in 
any fine art as practiced today, while everyone feels immediately at 
home in the sciences, and participates freely in our social institu- 
tions. The social scientist is rarely an accomplished artist, nor is the 
artist versed in social principles. In fact the enthusiasm of the artist 
often disarms inquiry and stifles interest in the social analysis of his 
art. So congenial and completely satisfying is a work of art, so 
natural and perfect, that the ethnocentric person quickly imputes 
universal truth to his conception of beauty; so annoying and so 
charged with frustration is actual reality that it is readily assigned 
to a lower order. Hence the invidious dichotomy between truth and 
perceptual reality, and the reluctance to mix the methods in the two 
realms. 


CRITIQUE OF CURRENT THEORIES OF AESTHETIC CULTURE 


The secular approach to aesthetics —Although social comment on 
things beautiful is not new, sociological analysis currently makes 
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relatively little reference to the fine arts." Anthropologists, who took 
the whole of man and society as their province, proved more versa- 
tile than the sociologists who reserved their energies for social prob- 
lems and social institutions from which they drew their generaliza- 
tions on social processes.? More recently literary critics and others 
have been invading the erstwhile philosopher’s realm and have ex- 
perimented with a secular and naturalistic approach. It is our object 
to review and criticize some of these approaches and to base thereon 
a few theories about theories of art. 

Art as social luxury.—By some writers the aesthetic experience of 
man is set off against his need for survival. ‘“No people known to us, 
however hard their lives may be, spend all their time and all their 
energies in the acquisition of food and shelter... . . Even the poorest 
tribes produce work that gives them aesthetic pleasure.’’? “Art is an 
expansion of the play impulse’’ and “‘serves no immediate purpose”’ 
and is ‘‘less necessary for group maintenance.’’4 

This mutual exclusiveness of work and play is allegedly the basis 
of the fact that art flourishes in some societies and declines in others. 
Thus the laggardness of the United States is colloquially explained 
by the preoccupation of its pioneer citizens in material and business 
pursuits which left no time for play. The history of American art 
seems to confirm such conclusions. Benjamin West and Copley 
moved to London. S. F. B. Morse and Robert Fulton were accom- 
plished painters of some eminence, but turned to mechanical inven- 


t For sociological comment on the fine arts see, among others: Ch. Lalo, L’Art et la 
vie sociale (Paris, 1921) and other works; J. M. Guyau, L’ Art au point de vue sociologique 
(15th ed.; Paris, 1931); L. L. Schiicking, Die Soziologie der literarischen Geschmacks- 
bildung (2d ed.; Leipzig, 1931); Heinz Sauermann, Soziologie der Kunst, in Lehrbuch der 
Soziologie und Sozialphilosophie (Berlin, 1931); W. Ziegenfusz, Kunst, and Arnold 
Schering, Musik in Handwirierbuch der Soziologie, ed. A. Vierkandt (Stuttgart, 1931); 
C. H. Cooley, Social Process (New York, 1920), chap. xxxv; and Kimball Young, 
Introductory Sociology (New York, 1934), chap. xv. 


2 For the historical development of the naturalistic approach to aesthetics see 
John H. Mueller, Theories of Aesthetic Appreciation (“University of Oregon Publica- 
tions,”’ Vol. IV, No. 6 [1934]). 


3 Franz Boas, Primitive Art (Oslo, 1927), pp. 9-10. 


4H. A. Phelps, Principles and Laws of Sociology (New York, 1936), p. 323; and 
Young, of. cit., p. 317; cf. also R. M. MaclIver, Society (New York), 1937, pp. 279-80. 
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tion for self-support. Whistler settled in Europe and Jacob Epstein 
today lives in London. 

Such a conclusion, however, confuses art with sumptuous art and 
beauty with superfluities. It is true that the periods of efflorescence 
—fifth-century Greece, sixth-century Constantinople, the Mace- 
donian Dynasty of the ninth to eleventh century—have left a 
legacy of art objects that were products of leisure time and economic 
surplus, for there was never a golden age without gold. But we must 
not identify the concrete works of art which we happen to value and 
appreciate with aesthetic culture as such. Certain epochs seem to us 
to have been particularly productive of “art’’ only because so many 
of their products have, for various reasons, survived. It is quite 
likely that in another century our present age, with all its jazz and 
other folkart, its drama and musical extravaganzas, will be judged a 
sterile one. However, sociologically speaking, it is an aristocratic 
bias that denies to jazz the same aesthetic prestige that is accorded 
to the art of the élite. It is therefore difficult to defend the declara- 
tion that “‘art’’ flourishes in some societies while other cultures are 
barren.’ Unless by “‘efflorescence’’ is already understood a pre- 
sumable excellence consisting in the capacity to survive, the problem 
must be studied in terms of survival rather than efflorescence. Nor 
can we generalize in a pat manner about survival when we observe 
for example, that the art of even the primitive Negro, whose sur- 
pluses were not abundant and whose techniques were simple, has 
been adopted as models in our affluent and sophisticated civiliza- 
tion. Even “survival” is difficult to define. How much aliveness 
constitutes survival? As may be inferred from the subsequent dis- 
cussion, survival is a complicated phenomenon and depends on many 
factors. 

This dichotomy between art and utility is also challenged by the 
currently influential school of functionalism. According to its doc- 
trine the highest beauty is not ornament but perfect adaptation of 
useful objects to their purpose.® Instead of beauty being something 
playful and superfluous, something added to, it is rather a perfect 


s Cf. W. F. Ogburn, “Stationary and Changing Societies,” American Journal of So- 
ciology, XLII (1936), 27. 
Lewis Mumford, Technics and Civilization (New York, 1934). 
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relationship between wants and satisfactions. That building is most 
beautiful which is best adapted to its setting (Frank Lloyd Wright) 
and to its purposes (Corbusier).? This movement represented in 
architecture a protestant point of view against the diffusion of clas- 
sic models in public and private building. Art and the machine were 
now to be synonymous, and the old bourgeoisie distinction between 
the fine and useful arts tends to disappear. This would make art and 
social propaganda not only compatible but a natural union—a 
theory which is particularly offensive to the school of art for art’s 
sake.® 

Art as a reflection of its age—Another school of thought has not 
concerned itself with the invidious distinction between material 
civilization and the fine arts, but tacitly assumes the prevalence of 
aesthetic phenomena in all cultures. It further declares that, since 
culture coheres or is integrated, this aesthetic culture is a reflection 
of the larger culture in which it has its being. 

To the casual as well as to the careful observer it might seem ob- 
vious that the art of an epoch is determined just as any other ac- 
tivity of the group is determined, namely, by the circumstances and 
interests of its daily life. It would seem almost a truism that art 
would reflect its age. To set the mirror to society, in fact, has been 
the avowed objective and favorite theme, especially of literary his- 
torians, since Taine declared that literature was derived from ‘‘the 
race, the culture and the moment.” Parrington’s monumental work 
is also concerned with the forces that are anterior to literary schools 
and movements, creating the body of ideas from which literary 
culture eventually springs.’ Such a point of view of course makes of 
art a derivative or secondary culture deducible from the original and 
primary elements (i.e., political, economic factors). 

Logical as it may seem that there can be no spontaneous genera- 

7 This controversy came to general notice on the occasion of the contest for the 
design of the proposed Tribune Tower in Chicago which was to be the most beautiful 
office building in the world (1922). The Gothic design was selected while the functional- 


ist design of Saarinen (Finland) was given second prize. Many critics protested at the 
time and still decry the choice. 


§See Henry Hazlitt and V. F. Calverton, “‘Art and Social Change: A Debate,” 
Modern Quarterly (winter, 1931), pp. 10-27. 


9V.L. Parrington, Main Currents in American Thought (New York, 1927), I, iii. 
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tion of ideas, and that art must therefore reflect something, the exact 
manner in which it does so is subject to different interpretation. 
Even in the traditional physical sciences the interplay of cause and 
effect is not always easy to detect. It is all the more difficult in the 
social world, in which the phenomena are not so repetitive, in which 
there is a meager body of principles and a more limited accumulation 
of facts and observations. It may be assumed that all possibility of a 
science of culture depends on a certain integration thereof, just as a 
physical science is possible only on the assumption that the physical 
world is more than a fortuitous congeries. But the history of science 
testifies that, while we know that integration exists, we are really 
never sure what the integrated elements are. 

Quite prevalent among art critics is the belief in a kind of subtle 
relationship between the work of art and its conditioning elements, 

“be they nature, race, or ideology. In a description of Sibelius: 

It is music full of the spirit of the north, music which is one with the sullen 
lowering rack of storm clouds and driving whirling snow. ... . It is music full 
of the loneliness and terror of the long arctic nights and... . in its happier 
moments, full of poignant poetry of the brief season of sunshine.’ 

A few such descriptions of the sympathetic magic of uncritical 
geographic determinism will show that it is easy to match a chosen 
season with a chosen section of music of a chosen composition—to 
make the principle applicable to any composer who has written a 
moderate variety of compositions. Again: “Classic architecture was 
rooted in the rational faculty; Gothic was born of the spiritual.’’™ 
We may inquire with another critic whether the low structure of the 
Romanesque is to be explained by a “rational faculty” or by the 
engineering limitations of the age. Medieval France developed 
wealth, urban congestion, engineering, community rivalry, etc., all 
of which would seem to be more tangible factors in the formation of 
Gothic style than a conjectural state of mind.” 

Art a reflection not of life but of taste.—If there are those who con- 
sider this mirror relation as self-evident, there are also those who 
point out the discrepancies between a given culture and its art. If, 

© Cecil Grey, A Survey of Contemporary Music (2d ed.; Oxford, 1927), p. 191. 

1" E. M. Hulme, Renaissance and Reformation (New York, 1915), p. 109. 

™ Sartell, Prentice, The Heritage of the Cathedral (New York, 1937). 
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for example, the nude art of the Greeks was a true reflection of their 
moral emancipation and their athletic interests under salubrious 
skies, it is quite obvious that modern culture frowns on such an ex- 
hibition, although today our culture includes probably as many such 
statues and paintings as antiquity. To be sure, their diffusion into 
our culture was not effected without embarrassment, for Mrs. Trol- 
lope reports in 1840 that at the Pennsylvania Academy men and 
women were admitted separately to the displays of the castes of 
classic statues."? Even today integration is not quite complete, for 
the line of demarcation between art and indecency is sometimes 
rather tenuous. 

But the apparent ease with which diffusion of aesthetic traits 
often does take place, and the frequent revivals of obsolete stand- 
ards, may seem to contradict the theory that art is the product of 
its epoch, or that it is even necessarily integrated with it. Such free 
borrowing of aesthetic objects by one culture from another would 
argue either that these cultures have something fundamentally in 
common to which the work of art is relevant or that art is not so 
inseparably integrated with its own epoch, but runs a more autono- 
mous course. In the latter case the relation that appears to the un- 
critical as intrinsic may, in reality be only circumstantial and 
habitual. 

One escape from this dilemma is offered by the contention that art 
is the reflection not of life but of taste. For some time a literary 
critic, a student of Shakespeare, has been declaring that “‘literature 
reflects the taste of the time rather than the time itself, and often 
the two are entirely different.’’ Literature, of course, is not life, but 
“a scroll whereon are traced the unfettered thoughts of the writer 
and reader.’’* ‘‘It is not what we do, but what we would like to do.”’ 
Women do not woo men in hose and doublet although we find it so 
on the stage. We may therefore find much drama that runs counter 
to the moral and other standards of the group—so much, in fact, 
that the censor has to be invoked. Instead of a mirror of life, art 
turns out, just as frequently, to be its contradiction. 

3 Quoted in Suzanne Lafollette, Art in America (New York, 1929), pp. 68-69, from 
Mrs. Trollope, Domestic Manners in America. 

4 E. E. Stoll, Shakespeare Studies (New York, 1927), chap. ii. 
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Now when logical embarrassments appear, one can always seek 
refuge in a new definition, for a definition can make almost anything 
right or wrong. One must, therefore, first establish a definition for 
such terms as “reflection” and “integration.” For example, the 
accouterments at the bathing-beach do not correspond to, or re- 
flect, anything in our culture excepting that particular setting; the 
language of the club is not that of the church. Shall we therefore 
contend that the dress at the beach does not reflect life? Shall we 
say that the language of the club does not reflect the times? Some 
persons would probably suggest that the activities of the beach are 
a segment, rather than a reflection, of life. Does the stage need to 
reflect life anymore than does the club, the church, or the bathing- 
beach. Where does life stop and its reflection begin? 

This attempt at a sharper definition uncovers the heterogeneous 
complexity of culture.*’ It comprises many standards. There are 
even nude frescoes in the sistine chapel. Instead of double standards 
being the exception, double standards are everywhere the rule. 
Ordinarily these contradictions are resolved by the process of con- 
ventionalization. Nudity in art, on the bathing-beach, or in the 
camp, all of which at first elicited sharp protests, are now on the 
way to becoming accepted. That is, they have been redefined and 
re-evaluated, and no longer result in disorganization. In this sense 
there is nothing right or wrong but thinking makes it so; and, when 
our thinging changes, contradiction disappears. If, therefore, any- 
one looks for art to be a duplication of life, and expects to read back 
from art to the time itself, he must reckon with this extreme flexi- 
bility in the process of integration. 

Since it is axiomatic that society is actually a congeries of socie- 
ties or groups, censorship is nothing but a manifestation of group 
conflict in which one group attempts to have its own conceptions of 
right and decency and beauty prevail. Thus, the observed discrep- 
ancy between Restoration comedy and the society of the day* may 
be merely the result of wrong matching up of the art and its appro- 
priate group. By defining and redefining the group, one can finally 

1s For a discussion of this point in relation to art see John H. Mueller, ‘‘Is Art the 
Product of Its Age?’’ Social Forces, XIII, No. 3 (March, 1935), 367-75. 

© Stoll, op. cit., pp. 52-55. 
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make a perfect case for art as a mirror of life, or its opposite. But 
such dexterity does not satisfy the quest for certainty or for easy 
generalization. One can cite many instances in which the conflict 
between art and its culture is merely the conflict between a specific 
work of art and the dominant group or class (superficially identified 
as “‘society’’) whose tastes and standards have been violated. 

Finally, the relation of an art object to its epoch can never be 
determined by mere examination of the art object, without consider- 
ing the attitudes and definitions of its day. There are as many dif- 
ferent types of art as there are interests and attitudes: idealistic, 
comic, realistic, etc. Almost any one of them has been the basis for a 
school of art. If one critic can say that art is mot the mirror of life, 
and supports his contention from comedy and romance, or from the 
art of a minority group, another may with equal certainty declare 
that art is the reflection of its age, by citing examples of realistic 
art enjoyed by the appropriate group. 

Art as an autonomous experience.—Because of the unconscious 
growth of taste, and because of the spontaneous satisfaction derived 
from a congenial work of art, it is easy to be led to the conclusion 
that art is independent of social conditioning. Such autonomy is in- 
deed claimed by many influential critics. However, one reed not 
agree to the universality of a work of art to accord it at least a cer- 
tain amount of independence from all other forces. We must re- 
member that there are at least three dimensions for a work of art: 
(1) the historical dimension which represents the art object as a 
culmination of a long series of inventive increments; (2) the lateral 
dimension, which shows the direction of integration with concurrent 
culture elements; and (3) the frequency dimension, a relativistic 
concept, representing the frequency with which the object is reacted 
to and enjoyed. The first two points have already been discussed, 
and it is the third which concerns us at the moment. 

After having enjoyed a piece of music or a painting at frequent 
intervals, a state of satiety may set in which derives exclusively from 
the extended contemplation of the object, and not from any change 
in the extraneous forces and experiences. Because of this satiety, 
which is based perhaps on the psychological principles of fatigue and 
attention, a Beethoven symphony can be enjoyed only on two con- 
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ditions: (1) that successive hearings reveal elements not completely 
apprehended on previous hearings or (2), if it has been totally appre- 
hended, that the perception has to a certain extent been forgotten. 
For the enjoyment of a given item, there is, therefore, an optimum 
number of repetitions, spaced at intervals of optimum length. Just 
what it is in the art object which hastens or delays this feeling of 
satiety need not concern us here, other than to state that it depends 
quite as much on the percipient as on the object itself. An observer 
will react differently to the same object even though by hypothesis 
all the features of his environment remain absolutely unchanged. 
Therefore, in order to stimulate enjoyment, the strand of continuity 
of aesthetic culture will change if for no other than purely psycholog- 
ical reasons. This is a very important factor in social change which 
does not affect utilitarian or control culture. Tastes change, there- 
fore, not only from epoch to epoch, but from moment to moment. 
Art as an escape from the dilemmas of personal disorganization.— 
If personal disorganization is defined as a state of confusion result- 
ing from incompatible alternatives in behavior reactions, or as a 
discordant relation between a person and his environment, or as a 
discrepancy between wants and satisfactions, there are two ways of 
resolving such a crisis: (1) overt behavior designed to correct the 
environment or (2) inert or vicarious behavior as an escape from the 
dilemma. Such reaction may be either in the form of a redefinition 
of the object (as previously discussed) or in a substitute of ideational 
patterns for the realities of one’s external environment. In real life 
we experience, for example, the painful phenomenon that criminals 
are not apprehended, that virtue and merit are unrewarded, that 
marriage does not necessarily bring happiness. In the art world, on 
the contrary, the villian is brought to justice, merit is finally dis- 
covered and compensated, virtue triumphs, although somewhat late, 
and married people live happily ever after. If our conventional de- 
sires are not gratified in our mores, they may find satisfaction in 
radical literature, in romance, or utopias; if a conservative bemoans 
the radical trends in morals and politics, he finds contentment in 
conventional novels, in memorials, and other patriotic rituals which 
reassert for him the menaced mores. Obviously it is a social conven- 
ience to have accessible in our cultural repertoire these corrective 
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devices. However, nothing can logically prevent any person from 
contriving his own individualistic art patterns, in either literature, 
painting, or music. These will then compete in the open market of 
ideas with those patterns that are established in tradition. But, in 
any case, it is quite probable that the sense of security and perfect 
satisfaction experienced in the world of art, as compared to the 
hazards and frustrations of the workaday world, prompted the 
identification of the world of art with that of truth, and therefore 
made the search for truth and beauty a twin enterprise. 

That art is the satisfaction of a wish (even though it be only in 
sublimated form) has been the favorite theme not only of psycho- 
analysts but also of others who spurn such a designation. However, 
the limitations of such fictitious satisfactions are readily obvious 
when the above-mentioned radical or conservative refuses to stop at 
the aesthetic contemplation of a political novel or ritual. Therefore, 
“satisfaction” of a wish is probably an unfortunate term. Further- 
more, nearly every other activity represents an attempt at the satis- 
faction of a want. 

Since wishes vary from time to time, this theory does go far in 
explaining the enormous variety of standards that have prevailed in 
the history of art. But it thereby involves a frank relativistic 
standard which many other critics repudiate. 

Formalistic conception of art—In an effort to free art from the 
fluctuating circumstances of time, a conception of beauty has been 
advanced that is allegedly devoid of all social reference. It is the 
view that art is altogether nonobjective and consists solely in the 
organization and disposition of spatial and tonal patterns. This 
school of thought enjoys great vogue today, especially in the graphic 
arts, although it has been applied to other art (poetry and archi- 
tecture) in the past. Even the old masterpieces of painting which 
contain definite subject matter are today reinterpreted in terms of 
line and space so that any meaning they contain becomes irrelevant 
to their beauty. Such a theory made of music, in its pure form, the 
highest art, and its programmatic tendencies were accordingly dis- 
paraged. Only such art, it is claimed, can be universal and eternal, 
because it is divorced from all social experience. 

However, the formalistic theory is the victim of some rather ap- 
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parent misconceptions on the nature of form and subject matter. 
Formal relations are still apprehended in terms of past experience, 
for the simple reason that nothing is apprehended except in terms 
of such experience. It can also be demonstrated that formalistic 
standards display the same diversity as do other standards when one 
attempts to reconcile the formalistic principles of the more modern 
schools with those of, say, the classics. The formal rules of Pope 
differ from those of Walt Whitman; those of Leonardo from the 
principles of Cézanne. 

Nor is there any clear distinction between form and subject mat- 
ter. Psychologically and sociologically, tones, lines, and spaces and 
their relative dispositions are just as much subject matter as is war, 
a great personage, the story of the Redemption. The rules of form 
are matters of custom and habit, they can be and have been cul- 
turally inherited, and they are subject to change just as are religious 
and political ideologies. Witness the laws of harmony in music and 
of design in painting. 

But whatever the reason for the rise of nonobject art, whatever its 
legitimacy, it is the ideal of the art-for-art’s-sake school, and is in 
turn condemned by others, such as the Marxists, who feel that art 
ought to contribute to the attainment of social objectives, as well as 
by those critics who declare that the formal elements achieve legiti- 
mate status only to the extent that they act as a vehicle for the in- 
tent of a work of art. 


FOLKWAYS OF BEAUTY AND THEIR RATIONALIZATION 


After perusing the theories as here outlined and criticized, the 
reader’s appetite might have been whetted for some sort of resolu- 
tion of the aesthetic controversies. However, it is not now the ob- 
ject to arbitrate between the contending claims of the diverse 
schools. Nor was it the intention to do justice to the sectarian 
fervor with which they are so frequently espoused and defended. 
Each proponent imputes to his own values absolute validity, while 
the others represent a “‘decline’’ in taste. 

Such an attitude generally characterizes aesthetic culture in con- 
trast to mediative or utilitarian culture. Since this distinction is not 
new, it will be readily understood that aesthetic culture represents 
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those values which are terminal and give immediate satisfaction. 
Since they permit immediate satisfaction they are not so likely to 
be queried, nor is their etiology so apparent. Only when a crisis 
arises, when another value offers a contradiction to it, are origins 
and purposes considered and values defended. 

Since, however, conflicts do arise in a heterogeneous society, one 
is often called upon to explain and analyze one’s own tastes and 
moral convictions. It is under those circumstances that rationaliza- 
tions appear. Since there is no test for the correctness of aesthetic 
culture except the personal satisfaction which it affords, and since 
this satisfaction differs from person to person and from age to age, 
there can be no test for these explanatory rationalizations that will 
be universally valid. 

Beauty and morality, while differing in some important respects, 
have this in common that they are folkways which are largely cul- 
turally inherited. For that reason one may readily declare that 
“Beethoven’s music is beautiful, but I do not care for it,” just as all 
monogamists, without questioning the rightness of the custom, are 
not wholeheartedly adherents to the romantic self-restraint which 
such mores entail. Such a separation of cultural and personal 
standards leads to a dual concept of beauty, the one cultural and 
dogmatic, the other personal and psychological. Since the dogmatic 
cultural standards, whose prestige or constraint is so strong that it 
suppresses criticism, cannot be justified or explained on personal 
grounds of psychological predilection, their validation is established 
by various other means available at the time. But the means of such 
validation vary from age to age for the same object of beauty. Thus 
Virgil’s poetry, Shakespeare’s plays, and the ‘Mona Lisa”’ are all 
great and beautiful, but there is no agreement as to what makes them 
so. Shakespeare has been declared great for character, for plot, for 
situation, for his human and universal sympathy, all of which have 
been in turn denied by others. The Renaissance painters are today 
appreciated for their formalistic qualities, while to their contem- 
porary, Vasari, their perfection consisted in the verisimilitude of 
their portraits. 

The sources of validation are many: 

1. The social ideology of the day which may, for example, re- 
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strict art as well as any other cultural trait to the uses which it may 
serve to attain certain social objectives, as is very likely to occur in 
times of stress and crisis. Good drama was so defended in the days 
of the American Revolution when William Dunlap, the father of the 
American theater, championed the drama on the ground that it 
could be made an “engine for the support and improvement of the 
social order.’’*7? Modern communistic theory, when it was establish- 
ing itself, spoke in the same vein. The prevailing ideology may also 
define art in terms of suprasensual experience, as the romanticists of 
the nineteenth century have done. 

2. The description of the acknowledged works of art yield stand- 
ards and rules in the treatment of plot or in the dispositions of tone, 
line, and space. The works of art, accepted at any given time, are 
analyzed and the “eternal rules” derived from them. These, then, 
are transmitted as true standards to the next generation and con- 
stitute the aesthetic folkways. Almost any school of art illustrates 
that phenomenon. Even the most romantic emancipation is merely 
a substitution of new rules for old rather than the negation of order. 
As already indicated, the same work of art may be variously de- 
scribed, according to the circumstance of the time, all of which raises 
doubts as to the eternality of any rules that are abstracted from 
ephemeral phenomena. 

3. The prestige of an authoritarian group has also been utilized 
to defend a school. Thus, the cult of Greek art enjoyed great vogue 
for centuries, and according to Pope one could never do better than 
to “copy them.” The Greeks, thus the object of ancestor-worship, 
could not be wrong, although for a while it was not quite clear 
which period of the Greek sculpture was the Golden Age, whether 
the period of the dramatic Laokoén, the epoch of the self-restraint 
of the “Venus de Milo,” or the fifth century of Phidias with its 
impersonal idealism. 

4. The function of art may also be the source of justification of 
standards. When art had a didactic purpose its figures had to be 
clearly comprehended. During the Renaissance verisimilitude was 
thus the criterion of highest art. According to Vasari, Raphael was 


17 Quoted in C. A. Beard, The Rise of American Civilization (New York, 1930), I, 466. 
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the greatest painter, for in his work “‘the flesh quivers, the breath- 
ing is seen, the pulses beat, and life vibrates in all his figures.”** To- 
day the artist has lost his wealthiest patrons—the church and the no- 
bility—and the camera has surpassed his imitative powers. For 
these and other reasons illustrative art and story-telling has de- 
scended to an inferior status of aesthetic merit. Compare a modern 
appreciation of the same Raphael: “He had a great command over 
line, .... and in space composition his gifts were unsurpassed.”?? 
One can only conclude that the variety of such criteria is probably 
as great as the variety of culture traits will permit. 

From the social fact it is only a brief and innocent step to the 
social ought. When some art is found to be a mirror of life it is im- 
mediately declared by its sponsor that all art is so. When some art 
gives pleasure it is concluded that pleasure is the sole function and 
essence of art. When some art carries a moral lesson then all art 
must be didactic. When nonobject art yields a satisfaction then all 
high beauty consists in nonobjective representation. When fitness 
to purpose is the thing which gives the thrill then all other thrills are 
condemned as decadent. All art that does not satisfy the given cri- 
terion may have a resemblance to art, but it is not the “true” art. 

As a consequence a universal proposition is founded on frag- 
mentary data. A hierarchy is created between the genuine and the 
false, between true art and pseudo art. Invidious distinctions segre- 
gate the worthy examples of a category from those that are unworthy 
of inclusion, a methodological observation on incomplete classifica- 
tion already cited by Durkheim”? which may now be applied to 
aesthetic phenomena. The elaboration of the aesthetic creed takes — 
on a certain scholastic quality which is characterized by a strange 
blend of authority and reason. But these rationalizations can be rec- 
ognized by their historical variety and by the fact that they do not 
share the tentativity of rational hypotheses. Aesthetic culture, like 
the mores, also develops a conscience which tells unerringly and in- 
tuitively what is right and wrong, and that jazz, rococo decoration, 


18 F, P. Chambers, The History of Taste (New York, 1932), p. 61. 
19 Albert C. Barnes, The Art of Painting (Merion, Pa., 1925), p. 91. 
20 E. Durkheim, Les Régles de la méthode sociologique (7th ed.; Paris, 1919), pp. 45-53- 
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and gingerbread architecture is a kind of aesthetic sin. There are 
also keepers of the aesthetic conscience—often self-appointed—who 
deprecate, if they do not suppress, heresies. This can be so because 
the test of aesthetic culture is dogmatic rather than pragmatic. To 
be sure, tolerance may be practiced—a virtue that is inapplicable to 
utilitarian culture—in aesthetics and morals. 

There is, however, an interestingly ironic accommodation between 
the upper, or respectable, and the lower strata of society, in respect 
to taste. While the lower strata defer to the respectable folkways 
and render them homage (to the extent of attending concerts, visit- 
ing art galleries, reading current best sellers) from conventional 
rather than sincere interest, they continue to enjoy the lower forms 
of art, for which they do not claim the honorific title of beauty. So 
they have the enjoyment without the name; and when they emulate 
the upper class they have gained aesthetic reputability without the 
enjoyment. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF CLOTHES 
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ABSTRACT 

Cultural and sociological theories have frequently tried to give oversimplified ex- 
planations of the motives of human clothing. Dress is not motivated only by modesty, 
adornment, and protection, or even—a still more onesided theory offered by Freud— 
by sex alone. All dress appears to be motivated primarily by the environment. Al- 
though the purposes of clothing are determined by environmental conditions, its form 
is determined by man’s own characteristics, and especially by his mental traits. Forms 
of clothing are influenced by (1) physical environment and (2) social conditions, in- 
cluding sex relations, costume, caste, class, and religious, metaphysical, or other super- 
sensory relations. Dress is founded primarily in the world of emotions. It is not only 
a kind of covering but also a kind of mimicry through which man expresses many of 
his subjective social sentiments. The development of dress proceeds from two poles— 
the cultural-psychological and the concrete psychological characteristics of men. 

In addition to the environment in which man is placed by nature, 
without any participation on his part, he creates himself another, 
which is generally called the ‘‘cultural world.”” When we consider 
the human being in this cultural world, we see that of all its multi- 
tudinous cultural forms his dress is not only the one which is physi- 
cally closest to him but also that which most immediately and most 
intimately expresses his relation to the environment. Not even the 
cultural forms assumed by man’s most elementary vital activities, 
such as nutrition and reproduction, are so directly and so constantly 
interwoven with human life and the human body as dress is, except 
as they express themselves through it. 

In seeking the motives which have given rise to human dress it 
has been thought possible to distinguish three which are fundamen- 
tal. Dress may serve for modesty, for adornment, or for protection, 
or for all these purposes in varying combinations. However, we can- 
not regard this kind of psychological motive to dress, derived as it is 
from man’s attitude toward his environment, as more than indirect. 
For, on the one hand, it is not based on the really immediate and 
basic functions of the human mind, as these are demonstrated by 
psychology, and, on the other hand, it does not indicate concretely 
how the individual is rooted in the environment in ways which pro- 
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vide him with the stimulus to clothe himself. These three types of 
motivation are not even valid within their own spheres. Dress is not 
only an expression of modesty but also precisely of its opposite, 
sexual attraction; this can be shown to be one of the most elementary 
motives of dress, and cannot be interpreted either as adornment or as 
protection. The same can be said about dress as adornment. There 
are very widespread examples of dress which represent “‘disadorn- 
ment” or concealment, by such an interpretation of motivation. 
Thus, for example, asceticism always makes use of clothing, which 
cannot then be regarded as arising either from modesty or from need 
of protection. Finally, against protection as the fundamental motive 
of dress there stand those forms of dress which are either weaponless 
or which positively impede the wearer in the use of arms. Indeed, 
there can be nothing which makes one more incapable of defense than 
medieval armor, even when it is considered from the viewpoint that 
it should be a “safeguard and protection.’’ Thus we see that mod- 
esty, protection, and adornment cannot be regarded as the funda- 
mental motives of dress. One can point not only to countermotives 
for each of these but also to innumerable other motives. 

The inadequacy of these three types of motivation is also revealed 
when an attempt is made to derive the origin of dress from any one 
of them alone. This effort has often been made, as a result of the 
very popular but very mistaken practice of transferring the evolu- 
tionary viewpoint from the field of natural science, and applying it 
to cultural phenomena. Aside from the fact that archeological 
finds give us no indication of what the first forms of clothing used 
by prehistoric man were like, the question whether the earliest and 
most primitive motive of dress was modesty or adornment or pro- 
tection can only be raised by starting out from a false viewpoint. 
This can be shown by a glance at the animal world, which provides 
an illustration that can be used legitimately here. Many animals 
“put on” fur coats for the winter, as a result of the change of tem- 
perature; while in the spring, under the influence of the approaching 
summer warmth, which calls forth the generative reappearance of 
life-processes on the earth, they “‘put on”’ their robes of sexual en- 
ticement, or, if one will, of adornment. Thus there already occur 
among animals changes in external appearance which are the result 
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of environmental changes, and which, when compared with the 
phenomena of human life, correspond to the kinds of motivation to 
dress which have been mentioned above. The animal “protects’’ it- 
self and “‘adorns”’ itself in turn, in accordance with the environmen- 
tal conditions. And there is nothing to justify the assumption that 
any different kind of causation was responsible when prehistoric man 
fastened to his body those articles which were the first forms of dress, 
and which must be regarded as cultural products. If prehistoric man 
first appeared in a cold climate, then the first stimulus to clothing 
may have been the need for protection against cold, while, if he ap- 
peared first in a climate in which such protection was unnecessary, 
then adornment or modesty or something similar—perhaps sexual 
impulses—may have been the first incentive to attaching foreign 
articles to his body. Here the question of priority is quite unimpor- 
tant, as, indeed, this entire approach to the problem of motivation is 
fundamentally unsound. What is important, and remains so in every 
cultural-psychological study of human dress, is that in so far as its 
purpose is concerned all dress appears to be motivated primarily by 
the environment. And therefore we have to take the environment 
as our starting-point in any study of the motivation of its purpose, 
or indeed generally for any scientific determination of the facts for a 
psychology of clothing. That is the only way to reach sounder con- 
clusions than are represented by the theories of modesty, adornment, 
and protection, which merely start out from the attitudes present in 
man’s mental life. How these incentives to the purposes of dress, 
which are derived from the environment, are then elaborated by the 
individual is in turn determined by his actual disposition. Although 
the purpose of clothing is primarily determined by environmental 
conditions, its form is determined by man’s own characteristics, and 
especially by his mental traits. And here—to anticipate a little—we 
must distinguish between those incentives which arise from the 
fundamental dispositions of the human mind and those which arise 
from individual differences of character, and which bring about the 
many minor variations in dress. 

The most dangerous source of error in any cultural investigation 
is that the origin of man’s cultural achievements may be too simply 
and too superficially explained. In reality, even the simplest cul- 
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tural product is the creation of a whole world, and the problem is to 
find the most essential factors which were involved in its formation. 
The simplest article worn by a primitive, even a plain pendant, often 
owes its origin to complex motives. A fashionable modern dress, on 
the other hand, is the product of innumerable motives, which one 
must despair to determine completely and to evaluate correctly. 
Thus, we cannot do more than seek out and describe the most im- 
portant factors in the background out of which dress has arisen. 

If we first of all consider man’s environment, which has provided 
the principal motives for the purposes of human dress, we find that 
such motives have originated in each of the three spheres by which 
human existence is delimited. They arise not only from his natural 
environment but also from the world of sociological and cultural 
phenomena, and from the realm of metaphysical, supersensory, re- 
ligious experience. 

Of all these influences the most easily appreciated are those which 
come from the natural environment, because they are the simplest. 
However, they do not always evoke “protection.” Although efforts 
at self-protection are expressed in many forms of clothing which 
arise from the desire to avoid extremes of temperature—from the 
tropical raiment to the Eskimo’s furs—there are others, such as the 
housedress and the summer costume, which originate in a kind of 
“antiprotection.” And various other incentives to special types of 
clothing are provided by the natural environment: adaptation to 
the ground and to other conditions of the landscape (by special 
shoes, and leather clothes in rocky mountainous regions); defense 
against the attacks of animals (by flea nets, snake boots, etc.); aids 
in mastering animals (costumes of jockeys, cowboys, fisherman, 
etc.). 

Much more complex are the factors which prompt the origin of 
dress out of social conditions, and the social forces which influence 
its forms. Of course, the importance of the sex relation, which is the 
most elementary of the human social relations, has, under the in- 
fluence of certain neurotic modern conceptions of life, been greatly 
overemphasized. However, in the matter of clothing it does actually 
play a very large part, although dress serves much more as a device 
for sexual attraction than as an expression of modesty. Neverthe- 
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less, it would certainly be incorrect to consider that clothing is in- 
fluenced in its forms to any great extent by the kind of sexual sym- 
bolism which Freudianism regards as the basis of our whole lives, 
even going so far as to consider that the mere act of clothing one’s 
self is an unconscious uteral symbol. Sexuality in clothing is really 
something much healthier than this—it is a concrete form of attrac- 
tion, used as a positive sexual device by the female, who in our soci- 
ety is so much more backward than the male in direct approaches. 
The exhibition of physical charms, not merely by use of décolleté, 
but also by emphasizing the breasts, the hips, etc., is a “natural” 
usage of this sort. Unconscious impulses play a large part in making 
use of buttons, pleats, ornaments, and the entire cut of the garment, 
not only in order to emphasize what should be emphasized, but also 
to constitute a kind of signboard for a wish that is often quite un- 
conscious to the wearer, who may be overcome with shame when she 
is told that her dress creates such an impression. The placing of 
pleats or ornaments so that they run toward the lap or away from it, 
the cluster of pleats located there, or the row of buttons which 
ends there, are determined by a healthy, unconscious sex drive, and 
it is certainly much more correct to see sexual symbolism here than 
to find phallic symbolism in countless ornaments, or to find symbols 
of narcissism in many forms of clothing. 

Besides the sexual-intrapersonal relationship, the most important 
social influence on dress is what we may call the element of “‘cos- 
tume.” In the entire realm of dress this element of costume is what 
gives the general, inclusive stamp, while it has as its opposite the 
tendency toward the differentiation of social ranks. However, we 
do not use costume here in its narrow sense of local costume, which 
gives formal expression to the community character of a province, a 
district, or a group of peasant villages. Costume also includes the 
national characteristics of dress as well as the peculiarities of profes- 
sional groups, of soldiers, of political groups and organizations. And 
costume also includes fashion. Recently there have been many arti- 
cles written about fashion, including a number of experimental stud- 
ies, which make the error of placing the novelty and timeliness of 
fashion in the foreground, so that its most essential characteristic 
has been pushed into the background or quite overlooked—namely, 
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that for many people fashion is the social expression of a common 
costume, and that in its present commercially stimulated form it is 
meant as this. The contradiction of costume and fashion, according 
to which the former is the conservative influence in clothing and the 
latter the dynamic influence, is correct only in a very subordinate 
sense and should really apply only to the contradiction of fashion and 
style. The fashion is really our ‘‘costume,” the expression taken by 
the urge toward a common costume in our civilized international 
cultural conduct, which has transposed into a temporal dynamic 
the breadth and the depth of the social customs of the past. 

A force which has a much more pronouncedly conservative effect 
on dress is the tendency to express through it caste and class dis- 
tinctions. Privileged separatism is much more concerned with its 
own preservation, and hence is more conservative, than the simple 
feeling of sociability which is expressed in fashion, and which tries 
to assimilate and to adapt itself to everything with which it comes 
into contact. Many expressive forms of dress, which have, however, 
often been misinterpreted, owe their existence to this attempt to 
mark distinctions and display elegance. So, for example, the high 
lace collars which, after originating in England, were a prominent 
characteristic of women’s clothing for a considerable period about 
the turn of the century, were regarded as an expression of puritanical 
prudishness. Actually, the stiff neck, and the consequent appearance 
of the head being carried high and erect, were meant as an expression 
of “dignity.”” Indeed, it remains a question whether the ‘‘old maids”’ 
who have clung to this custom, almost as if it were a social symbol, 
wear their fishbone collars more from a sense of prudishness or as the 
instrument of an illusory sense of worthiness and conservatism, as 
a prop to support them in their unhappy lives. 

Least clearly seen of all are those influences on dress which origi- 
nate in religious, metaphysical, or other supersensory relations, be- 
cause they often pursue a conscious tendency to remain unconscious 
to the wearer or to the person on whom they are supposed to have 
their effect. Of course, the priest’s gown places a conscious emphasis 
on its bearer, and it is therefore a form of class dress. But, like every 
kind of dress which is determined by metaphysical influences, it is 
distinguished from the ordinary class costume by the fact that its de- 
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sign includes certain consciously employed elements of form and 
color, which are designed to have a psychological influence upon the 
spectator. The ordinary class dress is intended only to emphasize 
and distinguish the individual, although there are certain “worldly” 
aristocracies which (because of their esoteric background) deck out 
their special costumes with an effective symbolism. This is the case, 
for example, with most of the English robes of office. However, 
metaphysical influences are also evident in formation of the costumes 
of sociological groups, above all in the dress of religious societies. 
The costumes of religious sects and orders are distinguished from 
ordinary types of costume by the fact that they generally contain an 
individual, psychotherapeutic, pedagogical significance, and they 
have a corresponding purposeful orientation, which is usually ascetic. 
But such metaphysical influences are at work even in ordinary cos- 
tumes. Not only the violet surplices of the theosophists but also 
many features in the commonest folk costumes have been initiated 
by religion. These features include far more than merely symbolisms 
and moralisms, containing genuinely hygienic factors, to the extent 
that they had their origin in the period when the church’s teachings 
still constituted a really healthful and meaningful folk pedagogy. 
Almost all oriental costumes originate in ritual commands, as, for 
example, the turban and the types of dress worn in India. However, 
such metaphysical influences are frequently at work even in our 
ordinary everyday clothes, although they generally go quite unrecog- 
nized. I knew a young boy who grew up in the country, in a com- 
pletely Protestant neighborhood, and who certainly had no contact 
with a monastic or Catholic atmosphere. This child liked to wear a 
a loose frock, and never wanted to have any clothes whose form did 
not distinctly imitate a monk’s costume. Later I heard that during 
his student years he entered a religious order. Very often women 
imitate articles connected with the Mass in the cut of their garments, 
without even noticing this themselves, and without being aware that 
this is the result of a suggestive influence. Such features of dress can 
often be observed in women who are strongly gifted intellectually, 
and they do not merely express dependence on one type of meta- 
physics or another, but they are often also the first signs of a tend- 
ency toward conversion. Years ago I had some dealings with a girl 
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student whose clothes gave clear indication of a certain oriental 
tendency of mind. I drew this to her attention, and surprised her 
greatly. A few weeks later she came to me, overflowing with grati- 
tude, to tell me that she had at last found what she had been seek- 
ing for a long time, and that my remark had prompted her to go to a 
propaganda group for an oriental philosophy—to my dismay, be- 
cause I am myself an opponent of the decadent Asiatic movements 
which have been penetrating our Western world. 

Let us now try to consider, in the same summary manner in which 
we have treated the socio-psychological factors, the purely psycho- 
logical influences on dress. The most important of these are those 
that originate in the basic characteristics of mental organization. 

Structure psychology, which I regard as the soundest basis for 
cultural research, distinguished between the spheres of affectivity, 
of intellectual content, and of volition. Like all activities which 
have a fundamentally artistic character, dress also is founded pri- 
marily in the world of emotions. That is why those who consider it 
from the purely psychological point of view try to determine its 
characteristics by starting out from such typical emotions as mod- 
esty, desire for protection, and desire for adornment. However, just 
as volitional and intellectual factors, as well as emotion, enter in 
different combinations into the various arts, so they play a part in 
dress as well. 

In my writings on the psychology of art I have pointed out that 
in painting and sculpture the design must be regarded as an in- 
tellectual element, the use of surface and color as an expression of 
emotion, and the modeling as essentially volitional. Clothing, which 
patterns and decorates the surface of the human body, stands as an 
artistic form of psychological experience midway between the plastic 
and the surface types. To the wearer itself it appears as his external 
surface, while for the spectator it has a more plastic character. For 
the wearer it is a predominantly emotional creation, while for the 
spectator it is special. In this there is a certain discrepancy, which 
is present throughout the entire problem of dress. Let us give a 
pithy illustration of this contradiction. ‘“To adorn’’ means to make 
something beautiful, especially one’s self. Adorning is therefore an 
active aesthetic experience which it is correct to place in the sphere 
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of emotional experience. But “‘adornment,” which is one of the most 
important aspects of dress, is the very aspect which is most strongly 
influenced by the intelligence, most consciously determined, most 
specifically pointed in its reference. Here the same discrepancy is 
again apparent. We must therefore expect to find that the mental 
influences which penetrate the field of dress belong to two different 
levels. One of these can be called the genuinely psycho-sociological 
level. It is on this level that the individual makes use of dress in 
order to fit into his environment. On this level the environmental 
drives which have been discussed above are the really initiatory, 
that is, the volitional factors. Alongside of these factors emotion 
plays its part in the process of adjustment, by which the dress is 
designed to suit the environment and the individual. And the in- 
tellect also participates, to direct the actual choice of what is correct 
for given circumstances. 

The other level of mental activity which must be taken into ac- 
count is the psycho-individual level. On this level the individual be- 
haves in accordance with his own impulses toward dress. I have 
already indicated that the general aesthetic impulses express them- 
selves in the specific forms which dress takes, being influenced with 
respect to plastic forms by volitional factors, with respect to color 
and surface by emotional, and with respect to line, contour, and 
finer details of pattern by intellectual factors. However, the fact 
that dress occupies a position intermediate between plastic form 
and surface pattern makes it a type of decorative art. As such it 
expresses not only individual traits but also, and to an even greater 
extent, the typical characterology of the human mind. 

Many examples of this dress typology are obvious to anyone who 
is a keen observer of life. Primitive and strongly volitional types lay 
great emphasis on the shape of their clothing. The arrogant, puffy 
dress worn by the butcher’s wife, the old general’s padded, heroic 
chest, the athlete’s tight “‘sausage” costume, or, finally, the Ham- 
burg carpenter’s broad trousers and tophat, are a few “types” of 
this sort. In color this type prefers shrill qualities and the use of 
complementary opposites, characteristics which are expressive of 
volition. It lacks all sense for refinement of form, for individuality 
and characterization, for details of outline and ornament, and 
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usually employs these features in as meaningless and tasteless a 
manner as possible. The emotional types, on the other hand, lay 
their principal emphasis in dress on harmony and on the fitness of 
colors. The well-dressed lady of society, the artist, the priest’s 
suggestive robe, offer some examples here. The form as such is 
“well suited,” and is meant to heighten the aesthetic value of the 
body form. The greatest value is attached to the correct combina- 
tion of colors, and also to seeing that the color is “‘really becoming.”’ 
The beauty of the clothing is seen above all in its color. The orna- 
mentation is itself generally colored, and in the matter of design 
less emphasis is placed on details than on whether they “go well 
together.”” The predominance of intellectual impulses is seen above 
all in the clothes of the ‘‘professor’—when he attaches any impor- 
tance at all to good dress—and then in business women and in 
religious groups that concern themselves with social matters. Here 
the effort is to have the general design reserved and neat; the color 
is ‘‘as decent as possible,” and is usually limited to subdued tones, 
in whose selection a marked sense of color is nevertheless revealed. 
Black-and-white combinations are favored, and a great deal of 
value is attached to the personal and the characteristic. Ornaments 
and decoration are carefully chosen, although they are often too 
intellectually and “‘inartistically” assimilated. 

The same rules which hold in this psychological typology of the 
individual choice of dress are found in costumes generally, and they 
often provide a simple key to the group’s spiritual character. Thus, 
if one sensitively observes the robes of the various Catholic orders, 
one can sense the hardness and the voluntaristic character of the 
Jesuit costume as well as the emotional character of the Franciscan 
robe and the far more intellectual character of the Dominican 
costume. The same thing is true of folk costumes. The Russian folk 
costumes, with their soft forms, their bright harmonious colors, and 
the full turns of their tumultuous ornamentation give direct ex- 
pression to the emotional character of the national temperament. 
In Swedish folk costumes, with their rigid forms and their harsh 
coloring, and the frequent use of stripes for ornament, with com- 
plementary shades of red and green, the wilful character of this 
people is betrayed. Intellectuality usually appears in folk costumes 
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as a sign of decadence, which makes the costume poorer, but which 
gives rise to beautiful but weakened colored ornamentation. These 
developments can be observed in the folk costumes of central 
Europe, as well as those of Austria and Switzerland. 

The limits imposed by the present article forbid our discussing 
the effects which other individual mental differences, as well as the 
various social types, have in elaborating the impulses to dress which 
arise from the environment. Nor can we enter more thoroughly 
into a discussion of the separate mental impulses that lead to 
particular articles of clothing, or particular styles of dress. For 
dress is not merely a kind of covering, beneath which and by means 
of which man reacts directly to the influences of the external world. 
Dress is also a kind of mimicry, through which man expresses many 
of his subjective social sentiments, the honorable as well as the 
dishonorable. Such mimicry has been responsible not only for a 
good deal of the heterogeneity of dress but also for its combina- 
tions, and above all for the history of and the traditional character 
given to certain particular articles of clothing. 

It is on this plane of psychological experience that the factors of 
modesty, adornment, and protection, which were mentioned at the 
beginning of this article and which have so often been regarded as 
the fundamental influences to dress, originate and operate. But this 
level of experience cannot be regarded as one of objective events, 
either with respect to the motives which express themselves in it 
or the psychological bases on which it rests. It must be regarded as 
completely subjective. Let us ask, for example, how often is it 
really modesty that is the effective factor in motivating clothing 
on this subjective level of experience, that is, how often is it really 
the sense of modesty or shame that operates in circumstances which 
are likely to provoke the act of covering one’s self, and not anxiety, 
fear, timidity, weakness, desire for self-protection, and the like? It 
is the same with “adornment.”” How many women, when they dress 
for a social affair, are conscious of the fact that they are adorning 
themselves? How many other subjective feelings are not more 
likely to enter into this proceeding? And the same thing is true also 
of the third of these false fundamental motives of dress—protection. 
One cannot get anywhere with this kind of unitary concept in 
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dealing with the manifold world of our emotions, which is built up 
objectively according to quite different principles than those which 
are contained in a “‘Psychology of Clothing.” But this would lead 
us far beyond the scope of our present article. 

We are not ashamed, we do not adorn ourselves, we do not pro- 
tect ourselves, because of modesty, adornment, or protection in the 
abstract. These feelings are always directed toward an object which 
evokes them—toward those objective environmental drives which 
I have tried to point out. And these in turn do not have their effect, 
in the elaboration of the individual’s clothing, because of a reaction 
of mere modesty, or adornment, or feeling of protection, but through 
the medium of the concrete constitutional mental dispositions, 
whose basic traits I have tried to indicate. 

The development of human dress proceeds from two poles—the 
cultural-psychological and the concrete psychological characteristics 
of men. And it is from both these that we must take our start if we 
wish to arrive at an objective and meaningful “psychology of 
clothing.” 
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The white population of the United States had practically reached a stationary rate 
of growth in 1930, if only fertility is considered. Its potential rate of growth declined in 
the ensuing years until at present its rate fluctuates around go, indicating a potential 
rate of decline of about ro per cent in a generation. Whereas in 1930 the white popula- 
tion as a whole maintained a reproduction rate sufficient to keep it stationary, some 
entire states in the Union and some classes within almost all the states showed rates 
below their ability to maintain their numbers. An analysis of the rates by states, by 
states and classes—i.e., rural-farm, rural-nonfarm, and urban populations—and by 
states and size of community, is presented in this study. It seems that the future growth 
and distribution of the population will depend on the rate at which the potentially 
rapidly declining city populations will be replaced by the rapidly growing rural popu- 
lations of the southern states. Should the newcomers adopt the city mode of life, the 
potential rate of decline of the population as a whole will be accelerated. In general, 
the analysis seems to point toward a narrowing in the range of the differentials between 
the rural and the urban classes, and between North and South. A narrower range will, 
of course, cause a greater decline. Such quantitative changes will bring about qualita- 
tive changes, i.e., older and more conservative populations. Moreover, the South, 
acting as the source of the population replacement, is likely to exercise in the future 
a greater influence on our political and social life. 


The “‘oracular’’ voice of the demographer who has been predicting 
a stationary or even a declining population in the United States 
within the near future has been recently gaining authority. His 
voice no longer sounds presumptuous; his predictions are no longer 
considered meaningless prophecy unless one deliberately chooses to 
remain blind to the signs of time. Discussions as to the probable 
political, economic, and social effects of such fundamental popu- 
lation changes are no longer confined to the realm of demography 


t Acknowledgment is due to Professors C. W. Hart, W. F. Ogburn, E. B. Reuter, 
S. A. Stouffer, and Misses Margaret Furez, Elizabeth Johns, and Elzbeth Lochner. 
This study was completed prior to the author’s employment by the United States 
Public Health Service and does not necessarily represent the official opinion of that 
agency. 
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alone. The social planner,’ the agricultural economist,’ and with 
him the rural sociologist have been leading the way in the other 
fields. 

Oddly enough, it’s the theoretical economist, the industrial econo- 
mist, and with them the student of labor and wage problems who 
have been greatly lagging in this respect. The theoretical economist 
is apparently still spellbound by the Malthusian and neo-Malthusian 
doctrines, heeding not at all or heeding very little those basic popula- 
tion changes—changes of an anti-Malthusian direction—that have 
been taking place before his eyes. The industrial economist has yet 
to prove that he at least has noticed the existence or the develop- 
ment of the problem. The student of labor and wages, even though 
envisaging its importance, has been satisfying himself merely by an 
extensive reiteration of the demographer’s findings, halting at the 
very point where his own road begins.‘ The problems, however, are 
of paramount importance, since these changes will undoubtedly in- 
fluence and very likely reshape our social and economic life. 

First of all, of course, there is the purely quantitative phase of 
the problem. The mere cessation of growth will compel a new social 
and economic orientation hardly apprehended as yet. Old doctrines 
have been calling for re-evaluation as an old socioeconomic philoso- 
phy conceived and developed in a confident anticipation of a con- 
tinually growing population—and with it expanding markets, cer- 
tain labor mobility, certain occupational distribution, and a more 
or less definitely established rural-urban balance—has been proving 
itself no longer to be true. The factors, immigration, high fertility, 
young-age composition, which had been responsible in the past for 
the rapid growth of the population and which had been projected 
as permanent factors, have turned out to be only evanescent phe- 
nomena. To be sure, the drift toward a stationary or a decreasing 

2 L. Segoe, “Population Characteristics and Public Works Activities in the Future,” 
“Population and Industrial Trends,” Bulletins of the American Society of Planning 
Officials (1935). 

3 See especially O. E. Baker’s writings. In fact, the newly initiated rururbanization 


movement seems to have found, at least partly, its genesis in the fear of a stationary or 
a declining population. 


4 Paul H. Douglas, “Long Time Population Movements,” Theory of Wages (Mac- 
millan, 1934), chap. xiv. 
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population, due mainly to a decline in fertility and changes in age 
composition, is not a new one. Its symptoms could have been re- 
vealed by a close examination of certain classes of the population 
at the very dawn of our century—if not earlier. Factually, ninety- 
nine of the one hunded and sixty cities which constituted the group 
of twenty-five thousand inhabitants and over in 1900 had been re- 
producing themselves then at rates more or less below their ability 
to maintain their numbers.’ Were it not for immigration, external 
and internal, these cities would now be definitely on the decline. 
Of course their low rate could hardly be detected, as the population 
in the aggregate was reproducing itself at that time at a rate very 
much above the stationary level.® Since then, however, the fertility 
for all classes of the population has dropped considerably, the age 
composition has changed noticeably, and the white population’ as 
a whole has now reached the stationary point, when only fertility 
is considered. Undoubtedly the population may keep on increasing 
for a generation or so in spite of this fact. However, this will be due 
not to the fertility of the population but to its abnormal age com- 
position, a vanishing force.* Population stationariness in the United 
States is a fait accompli, with all its complications for the future of 
our national economy. 

Second, there is the qualitative phase of the problem in the 
narrower sense of the term. The end of growth will give rise to a 
population structure weighted differently from the present one, and 
very much distinct from that of the past. Concomitantly and as 
an effect of the cessation of growth, old age will replace youth. 

The drift toward a smaller proportion in the younger-age groups 
and a greater concentration of population in the older groups—a 

5’ From a separate study by the author in collaboration with Lewis Copeland (see 
National Resources Committee, ‘‘Estimated Growth of Cities Due to Immigration,” 
Our Cities [1937], Fig. 41, p. 34). 

6 The net reproduction rate for the total white population in 1900 was calculated as 


132. The meaning of the index is explained later in the article. All rates mentioned in 
the study, unless otherwise stated, were computed by the author. 


7 This study is confined to the white population. A separate study of the Negro 
population is in progress. 


§ Bernard D. Karpinos, “The Length of Time Required for the Stabilization of a 
Population,” American Journal of Sociology, January, 1936. 
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trend that is becoming more and more conspicuous—will gain mo- 
mentum in approaching the stationary level. Only slightly more 
than half-a-century ago, about every other person of the white popu- 
lation in the United States was a youth of under 20. In 1880 
the ratios of this group to the 20-65 group and to that of 65 years 
of age and over were 47:49:4 (see Table 1). The 1930 census has 
reported these ratios as 38: 56:6, indicating huge gains in the middle- 
and the old-age groups at the expense of a declining youth. A sta- 
tionary population will record these as 30:58:12, marking a further 


TABLE 1* 


AGE COMPOSITION OF THE WHITE POPULATION IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


YEARS 
Sta- 
Ace Groups TION- 
1880 1890 1900 1910 1920 1930 ana 
Under 20....... 47.1 45.0 43.5 41.2 40.2 38.2 30.0 
31.3 33.3 33.4 $2.2 31.5 28.0 
18.1 18.7 19.7 20.7 22.6 24.5 30.0 
65 and over..... 3.5 4.1 4.2 4.6 4.8 5.8 12.0 
ae 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


* The age composition of the stationary population was computed on the basis of the 1930 Life Tables 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. The other age compositions were adapted from The United States 
15th Census, 1930, Vol. Il: Population. 


decline of the younger group relative to the total population, and a 
corresponding rise to prominence of the oldest group. In a declining 
population this trend will be further enhanced. Unmistakably, sig- 
nificant social and economic changes are to be expected within the 
economy of a nation where elders constitute a major pact of its 
population. 

Third, there is a differential phase of the problem—its very core. 
The term “‘differential’”’ as applied here refers to such differences in 
rates of growth, or more exactly “true” rates of growth or net re- 
production rates, as they exist: (1) among states; (2) among the 
rural-farm, rural-nonfarm, and urban populations between and with- 
in states, and (3) among different communities—again between 
and within states. As used here, the term consequently implies a 
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geographic as well as a qualitative connotation—for the different 
states and the different classes of the population undoubtedly reflect 
diverse modes of life, more or less distinct cultural complexes. 

In general discussions on population it is either overlooked or not 
sufficiently emphasized that while the white population of the 
United States as a whole still seemingly reproduces itself at a rate 
sufficient to keep it stationary, some entire states in the Union, and 
some communities within almost all the states, referring of course 
to the urban population, will in no manner be able to maintain their 
numbers if left to grow alone—without immigration—at their pres- 
ent rates of reproduction. On the other hand, other states and 
other classes of population, referring especially to the farm popula- 
tion, are very much above the stationary level. Clearly, those states 
and those classes of the population with the higher reproduction 
rates will serve in the future as the population reserve for those 
states and classes of population that cannot hold their own ground. 
The entire future distribution of the population, its quantity and 
quality, its occupational changes, as well as the whole rural-urban 
balance, depends evidently on these differential rates of growth. It 
is with this phase of the problem that we are mainly concerned. 


GENERAL OUTLOOK ON THE GROWTH OF THE POPULATION 


Immigration and natural increase combined have served in the 
past as the two main sources for the growth of the population in the 
United States. Immigration has unquestionably played a decisive 
role in it: first, by adding to the total population its incoming num- 
bers; and, second, by contributing excessively to the total natural 
increase of the country by virtue of the high fertility and the ex- 
ceptionally young-age composition of its population. At the present 
time immigration is negligible, and it can certainly be ruled out as 
a contributing factor to the future growth of the population—in 
the light of the existing immigration policy which shows no signs 
of immediate change. Without immigration and its potential con- 
tribution to the natural increase, apparently the future growth of 
the population in the United States will rely exclusively upon the 
natural increase, that is, on the excess of births over deaths of those 
who now constitute the population of the United States. 
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Natural increase, however, measured in this manner is deceptive 
and cannot be relied on in judging future population growth. As 
is well known, both births and deaths are functions of two variables. 
The number of births and, consequently, the birth-rate depend on 
the fertility of the population and its age composition; the number 
of deaths and, therefore, the death-rate depend on the mortality 
rates of the population and likewise on its age composition. An old 
age composition, toward which our population is rapidly drifting, 
will obviously bring about a death-rate higher and a birth-rate 
lower than the present ones. In fact, the same mortality rates of 
the white population of 1930, which registered at that time a death- 
rate of 10.8, if applied to the age composition of a stationary popula- 
tion will show a death-rate of 16.4.9 This considerable increase in 
the death-rate of 5.6 (16.4 — 10.8; more than 50 per cent increase) 
is due only to the differences in the age composition of the two 
populations: that of 1930 and the stationary, since we assumed the 
same mortality rates for both age compositions—so powerful are 
these age differences. The United States will thus evidence in the 
future a relatively larger number of deaths and a higher death-rate, 
even if its population does not decline below the stationary rate of 
growth. It is true, we have been witnessing large gains in longevity, 
due especially to a decline in the mortality of the younger-age 
groups. From an expectation of life at birth, in Massachusetts, of 
about 38 years for males and 40.5 for females in 1850, we have 
risen to an expectation of life, for the United States, of 59 years for 
white males and 63 years for white females, in 1929-31.'° Obviously, 
no such great gains can be expected in the future. At best, the gains 
cannot be sufficient to reduce appreciably the death-rates. If in 
the past the declining mortality of the population has more or less 
offset the simultaneous decline in fertility, thus reducing the negative 
effects of a decreasing fertility on the general growth of the popula- 
tion, no such counterbalance can be expected in the future. 


9 The death-rate was calculated on the basis of the above-mentioned Life Tables 
(see note to Table 1). 


© Louis I. Dublin and Alfred J. Lotka, “The Gain in Expectation of Life in the 
United States in Recent Years,” Length of Life (New York: Ronald Press Co., 1936), 
chap. iii. 
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Since immigration is practically eliminated, and since no significant 
improvements can be expected in mortality, apparently the future 
growth of the population in the United States will be practically 
determined by fertility. The fertility—at the existing mortality— 
of the white population in the United States in 1930 was such as to 
bring about a stationary population." The same fertility rates of 
1930 applied to the stationary-age composition—a result of these 
rates—will show a birth-rate of 16.4, instead of a birth-rate of 18.7 
which the age compositic .. of 1930 registered. Recapitulating, the 
fertility and mortality rates of the white population in the United 
States in 1930 was such as to give ultimately both a birth-rate and 
a death-rate of 16.4—a zero rate of natural increase, whereas the 
age composition of 1930 has shown a birth-rate and death-rate of 
18.7 and 10.8, respectively. It thus recorded a natural rate of in- 
crease of 7.9 (18.7 — 10.8), while the fertility at the existing mortali- 
ty rates indicated no increase at all. This increase is due to the ab- 
normalities in the age composition—an increase that will eventually 
disappear. In spite of the fact that a natural increase of about four 
million persons could be estimated for the white population in the 
United States between 1930 and 1935, actually the white population 
had reached the stationary “true” rate of increase around 1930 
and dropped below it in the ensuing years. 

The same is true of the individual states. Owing to their young- 
age compositions, none of the states, as yet, has recorded a negative 
rate of natural increase in 1930 in spite of the fact that many of them 
were reproducing themselves at that time at fertility rates which 
should ultimately—after the favorable age factors are overcome— 
bring about decreasing populations. It is therefore essential in pro- 
jecting probable trends in population growth to obtain an index 
which will segregate the age factors, reflecting fertility alone. Such 
an index is the net reproduction rate. Without entering into the 
more intricate implications of the term,” let us simply understand 


« If corrected for underregistration of births, the fertility of 1930 is slightly higher 
than that of a stationary, as shown later in the article. The stationary rate is used here 
for the sake of simplicity. 


For a more detailed analysis of this and other population terms see Karpinos, 
“The Implications of Certain Population Concepts,” Social Forces, December, 1935. 
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that a net reproduction rate of 200 merely means that a population 
of such a reproduction rate would double its numbers in a genera- 
tion—assuming, of course, no change in fertility and no immigra- 
tion or emigration; a net reproduction rate of 100 signifies a sta- 
tionary population of no increase or decrease; a net reproduction 
rate of 50 points toward a population whose numbers would decline 
by 50 per cent during one generation. As a working principle we 
shall adopt a period of 30 years to be the approximate mean 
length of a generation.*? Thus, a net reproduction rate of 70 sig- 
nifies a population that would decrease at the rate of 30 per cent 
in a generation, or approximately 1 per cent per year; a net repro- 
duction rate of 130 means an approximate increase of 1 per cent 
per year. With these simplified definitions in mind, we shall turn 
to our findings concerning the reproduction rates of the United 
States as a whole, of its individual states, and of the different classes 
of the population in the country as a whole and in each state sepa- 
rately. We shall examine these potential rates of growth as they 
were in 1930, with the view of projecting their probable effects on 
the future growth of the population of the United States." 

The net reproduction rate of the total white population in the 
United States was computed as 108 in 1930.5 This rate indicates 
a negligible potential increase of 8 per cent per generation, or less 


13 Actually the mean lengths of a generation for the different states fluctuate around 
28.5 years. For the exact derivation of the mean length of a generation see Dublin and 
Lotka, ‘“‘On the True Rate of Natural Increase,” Journal of the American Statistical 
Association, September, 1935, pp. 329-33. 

14 The reproduction rate of the United States has greatly changed. To illustrate the 
effects even of its most recent changes on the growth of the population one example 
may suffice. Had the white population of the United States reproduced itself through- 
out the 1920-30 decade at its rate of 1920 (the net reproduction rate in 1920 was com- 
puted as 122), the 1930 census would have counted about one and one-half million more 
white children (in this case Mexicans are included in the white population) under the 
age of 5, even without those born to the immigrants who entered the United States 
during this decade. The number of children in the age group of 5-10 would have 
been about the same—without the contribution of the immigtants. Manifestly, the 
major decline in the fertility of this decade occurred between 1925 and 1930. 


15 See bottom of Table 2 and Fig. 1. All rates mentioned were corrected for under- 
registration of births or underenumeration of children, whichever the method in the 
particular case required. See ‘Method and Procedure Used in Computing the Repro- 
duction Rates,” at the end of this article. 
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TABLE 2* 


NET REPRODUCTION RATES OF THE WHITE POPULATION IN THE 
UNITED STATES FOR TOTAL, RURAL FARM, RURAL NONFARM, 
URBAN, CITIES, BY STATES, 1930 


Net REPRODUCTION RATES 
Cities 
Total Rural 
Rural 
: Popu- Non- | Urban 
4 Farm 100,000 
lation farm 50,000-| 25 ,000-| 2,500- 
une 100,000] 50,000 | 25,000 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (s) (6) (7) (8) (9) 
141 179 | 144 93 | 80 105 
142 174 | 130 58 87 85 
86 | 107 95 62 | 54 61 71 75 
121] 151 | 123 79 | 73 gI 75 98 
94 | 105 99 or | 83 gl 97 88 
| 144 | 129 81 84 
125 | 163] 121 85 | 69 75 80 98 
go} 131 112 81 75 76 82 95 
107 | 130] 124 94 | 83 99 | 97 
112 141 107 88 714 81 96 84 
114 140 112 88 | 83 70 85 87 
146 | 178 166 90] 83 95 97 
121 167 143 84] 74 76 77 gI 
123 | 148 | 139 89 92 107 
96 | 136 119 88 81 
Massachusetts........... | «11 go | 83 87 
112] 147 142 | 102] 95 100 99 109 
Minnesota.............. 10g | 152 114 89 
Mississippi.............. 136 | 116 71 89 
98 141 117 721 65 71 71 79 


* Such rates for the total white population by states—but not by classes—for the years 1929 and 1930, 


corrected for un 


of these two states are exclusive of the Mexican 
population (exclusive of Mexicans) for Arizona ai 


separately, were —— by the author in Social Forces, ( 


urban, and city populations, as well as for the total populations, is explain 


see footnote 12). Those were, 
erregistration. Corrected rates for the total populations, likewise by states and not by 
classes, were published by Alfred J. Lotka in the Journal of the American Statistical Association, June, 1930, 

also 


owever, not 


p. 275. The present rates of the total populations differ for certain states from those of Lotka mainly 
cause of the different indices of underregistration that were 
Maine, South Dakota, and Texas, which were missing in Lotka’s study. The rates for the total white 
lations of Arizona and New Mexico, as given in the table, include also Mexicans, The rates of other c 
——-. The net reproduction rates of the total white 
n 


here. The present study includes 


pu- 


ew Mexico are 101 and 137, respectively. The method 


used in computing the rates for the different classes of the population, i.e., the rural-farm, rural-nonfarm, 
: at the end of the article. 
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TABLE 2—Continued 


Net REPRODUCTION RATES 
Cities 
Total Rural 
Rural 
Popu- Non- | Urban 
lation farm ad §0,000-| 25,000-| 2,500- 
100,000] 50,000 25,000 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (s) (6) (7) (8) (9) 

115 142 107 89 | 83 gI 

Nevada......... 96 127 126 72 

New Hampshire. . 120 122 84 96 108 

New Jersey..... ia 88 105 103 85 | 83 66 84 89 

New Mexico........ 162 154 QI 117 

eee 85 128 107 81 73 78 84 78 

North Carolina... . 343 174 145 88 90} 108 

North Dakota...........| 153 182 125 80} 100 

100 132 131 89 | 80 86 93 04 

Oklahoma....... 129 171 132 86 gl 
Pennsylvania............} 108 141 143 04 | 80 04 96 105 
Rhode Island............ 95 124 118 94 | 83 97 105 
South Carolina........ 133 158 135 82 7 106 
138 110 741 67 83 85 100 

Virginia.......: 158 | 151 83 | 70 82 79 97 

Washington............. 88 116 | 110 87 77 

West Virginia...........} 148 174 179 Q2 97 103 

Wisconsin......... | aay 153 128 96 | 83 96 98 | 103 

Whole United States.) 108 154 129 84 76 83 89 04 


than one-third of 1 per cent per year. In the years following 1930 
the reproduction rate continued to decrease. In 1933 it was 89, 
namely, 11 per cent below the stationary level, with only slight in- 
creases in the years 1934 and 1935. The respective rates for these 
years were g1 and 92. The most recent rates seem to exhibit some 
signs of an upward trend—due probably to improving economic con- 
ditions. Even so, these rates are so definitely below the stationary 
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level that it appears doubtful whether the white population will 
return even to its stationary rate." 


DIFFERENTIAL RATES OF STATES 


We shall now consider the rates of the separate states. Thirty- 
three of the forty-eight states have indicated in 1930 more or less 
potentially growing populations, when the reproduction rates of 


NET REPRODUCTION RATES OF WHITE POPULATION 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


TOTAL POPULATION CITIES 
RURAL § 
g2 ae 


ZERO 
INCREASE 


URBAN 
as 


YEARS 1930 1933 1934 1935 1930 1930 1930 1930 1930 1930 1930 


PREPARED BY 8.0. HARPI HOS 


Fic. 1 


their total white populations are considered without differentiating 
these by classes; seven of the states belonged to the stationary group, 
and eight states were decisively below the stationary level. Though 
relatively small in number, the latter group of the potentially nega- 
tive rates of growth constituted 34 per cent of the total white popu- 
lation. The stationary group included 12 per cent; the group within 
the range of 10 above the stationary rate comprised 26 per cent, 
and the states with potential rates of increase of more than 10 per 
cent per generation constituted 28 per cent of the total population 
(see Table 3 and Fig. 2). “Honors’’ for the highest rates were 


© To preclude an ultimate decline of the present white population about 2,200,000 
white births are required each year. 
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shared by New Mexico and North Dakota, each having registered 
a rate of 153; the lowest rate among the states was that of Oregon, 
which has shown a rate of 85—disregarding the District of Columbia 
with a rate of 63 (see Table 2, col. 2). The wide variations in the 
rates of the total populations should be noticed and clearly kept in 
mind. 

TABLE 4* 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE STATES IN THE DIFFERENT GEOGRAPHIC 
DIVISIONS ACCORDING TO THEIR NET REPRODUCTION 
RATES, 1930 


Net REPRODUCTION RATES 
GEOGRAPHIC 
DIVvISIONS 
| 145- | 135- o5- | 85- | 75- | 65- 
145 135 125 115 1905 905 85 75 65 55 
Bast Merth I 2 I 
West North Central...| 1 |.....] 1 I 3 
West South Central...|..... I I I 
Number of states.} 5 5 8 7 8 7 7 at Oe ee I 


* Based on Table 2. 


The states of the lowest rates are chiefly situated in the New 
England, Middle Atlantic, and Pacific geographic divisions (see 
Table 4). The East North-Central division has contributed one state 
(Illinois) to this group. The bulk of the stationary group is com- 
posed of states in the South Atlantic division. New England (Rhode 
Island), East North-Central (Ohio), West North-Central (Mis- 
souri), and Mountain (Nevada) divisions are also participating in 
this group, each yielding one state. The group within the range of 
10 above the stationary rate consists mainly of the states in the 
East and West North-Central divisions. The highest rates belong 
to the states in the Mountain, East South-Central, West South- 
Central, and to some in the South Atlantic division. 
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DIFFERENTIAL RATES OF STATES AND CLASSES 


This general comparison of the rates of growth clearly designates 
the southern states as the potential source to which the states in 
the understationary groups, in the East, West, and North, will have 
to resort in order to replenish their potentially declining populations. 
To recall, however, these rates by states were calculated for the 
total populations, that is, by treating all classes: the rural-farm, 
rural-nonfarm, urban, and city populations as one class. To be sure, 
a state taken as a whole may show a high reproduction rate even 
when some classes of its population have rates below roo. Similarly, 
a state as a whole may indicate a rate smaller than 100, even when 
some of its population classes are above the stationary level. To 
exemplify, we shall turn again to the two states New Mexico and 
Oregon, which occupy the two extremes on the reproduction scale. 
As mentioned once before, the respective reproduction rates of their 
total populations were computed as 153 and 85, in 1930. However, 
not all classes of the population in New Mexico were above the sta- 
tionary level, and not all classes of Oregon were below it. The urban 
population of New Mexico had a reproduction rate of 95, clearly a 
declining population (see Table 2). A further step will reveal the 
fact that it is its population in the 25,000-50,000 group (the city 
of Albuquerque), with a rate of 91, that is responsible for the low 
urban rate. It is obvious that the city population even of New 
Mexico—a state of a high reproduction rate—will have to rely on 
the “outside” in order to maintain its numbers. On the other hand, 
the rural-farm and rural-nonfarm populations of Oregon—the state 
of the lowest reproduction rate—have recorded rates of 116 and 111, 
respectively. Manifestly, the rural population even of this state is 
still able to take care of itself. If identical conditions exist in the 
other states, it is evident that only certain classes of the population 
in certain geographic divisions will be able to supply surplus popula- 
tion’? for the understationary classes in all the states, in North and 
South, East and West. 

We shall begin with the rural-farm class. The total rural-farm 
population of the United States had in 1930 a rate of 154. Its rates 


"7 The term “surplus” refers here to the portion of the population which is in excess 
of the number necessary to keep it stationary. 
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range from 182 on the one extreme to 105 on the other. Alabama, 
Kentucky, North Dakota, and Utah make up the group of the 
highest reproduction rates (185-175 interval) ; the state of Connecti- 
cut constitutes the lowest group (105-95 interval). The most typical 
rates of the farm population are around 140 and 170 (see Table 3). 
With the exception of North Dakota, all states of the highest rates 
are located in the South; the lowest rates belong to the states of the 
New England, Middle Atlantic, and Pacific divisions; the farm popu- 
lations of the intermediate rates are in the Central states. 

The total rural-nonfarm population had a reproduction rate of 
129. At its higher extreme the rural-nonfarm population reaches 
the rate of the rural-farm population. Utah and West Virginia show 
rates of 179 and 178, respectively. The state of California is at the 
lowest extreme, showing a rate of 95. This is the only state whose 
nonfarm population is decisively below the stationary level. Thus, 
the rural-nonfarm population of the country as a whole as well as 
of each state separately—with the exception of California—have 
shown in 1930 potentially favorable rates of growth. In the distribu- 
tion of its rates by geographic divisions the rural-nonfarm popula- 
tion follows the general pattern of the rural-farm population. 

The pronounced disparities between the rates within the rural- 
farm as well as within the rural-nonfarm classes demonstrate the 
decisive influence of the geographic or regional factors on the re- 
productivity of their populations. Such is not the case, however, in 
regard to the urban and, particularly, the city population. 

The urban population of the United States as a whole had in 
1930 a reproduction rate of 84. This rate indicates a population 
that would decrease by 16 per cent in a generation, or about one- 
half of 1 per cent in a year. There was only one state, the state of 
Utah, in which the urban population showed a rate of a potentially 
increasing population. The states of the lowest rates include Cali- 
fornia (62) and Oregon (64). As seen from Table 3, about 75 per 
cent of the total urban population is concentrated within the 95-85 
and 85—75 reproduction groups; about 11 per cent of the population 
make up the stationary group, and about 14 per cent of the popula- 
tion are included in the 75-65 and 65-55 groups, 7 per cent in each 
group. Evidently, the urban population of the United States as a 
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whole, and of each state individually—except the state of Utah— 
are potentially declining populations. 

When compared with those of other classes, the interstate varia- 
tions of the rates within the urban class are of a narrower scatter— 
as conspicuously depicted by Figure 2—and their geographical or 
regional pattern of distribution is less distinct. Apparently neither 
the state nor the region exercises as definite an influence in deter- 
mining the reproductivity for the urban population as they do for 
other classes. It should be remembered, however, that the urban 
class is taken here as one unit embracing all places of twenty-five 
hundred inhabitants and over. Of course, such a wide considera- 
tion is definitely biased by the larger cities. We should, therefore, 
gain a better insight into what is happening within the urban popu- 
lation by a further differentiation of this class according to the size 
of cities. 


DIFFERENTIALS BY STATES AND SIZE OF COMMUNITIES 


For the purpose of differentiation, the urban population was di- 
vided into four groups: (1) cities of 100,000 persons and over; (2) 
cities having populations between 50,000 and 100,000 persons; (3) 
cities of 25,000-50,000 inhabitants; and (4) all cities and towns be- 
tween 2,500 and 25,000 populations. 

The net reproduction rate of the white population of the United 
States as a whole living in cities of 100,000 persons and over was 
76 in 1930. Such a population would decline by 24 per cent in a 
generation if left to grow alone at its given rate of reproduction. 
Only one city of the total 93 cities in this group has shown a rate 
above the stationary level; this is the city of Flint, Michigan—and 
for obvious reasons. Five cities were about the stationary interval; 
to this group belong Erie, Salt Lake City (Utah), Gary (Ind.), 
Somerville (Mass.), and Youngstown (Ohio). Taken together, these 
cities in the above stationary groups make up only slightly more 
than 2 per cent of the total population in cities of 100,000 and over. 
This greatest bulk of the cities (61 of the 93 cities) is centered round 
the 80 and 70 intervals, concentrating within themselves 73 per 
cent of the population in this class. Five cities had rates about the 
60 interval, and 3 cities were about the 50 interval. To the latter 
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group belong the cities of Los Angeles, Portland, and San Francisco. 
To recall, a rate of 50 means that such a population would lose half 
of its numbers in one generation. 

The intercity variations of the rates within this class are of a 
narrow spread; a regional pattern in the distribution of the rates 
is hardly noticeable. Apparently, the practice of family limitation 
is practically the same in all these cities. Potentially, they represent 
rapidly declining populations.** 

With the exception of the states of Kansas, Nebraska, and New 
Jersey, the rates of the total populations living in cities of 50,000- 
100,000 persons were higher than those of 100,000 and over.’? The 
net reproduction of this class for the United States as a whole was 
83 in 1930, 17 per cent below the stationary level. The highest re- 
production rate (125-15) within this class includes the cities of 
Dearborn (Mich.), Hamilton (Ohio), and Johnstown (Pa.); the 
lowest two groups are formed by Berkeley, Pasadena, and Atlantic 
City. The bulk of the cities is more or less equally distributed within 
the four intervals from 105-95 to 75-65 (see Table 3). The intercity 
variations within this class are of a wider range. 

The rates are even higher and the range is wider within the next 
class of 25,000-50,000. This class for the United States as a whole 
had a rate of 89 in 1930, 5 per cent higher than that of the total 
urban population. The variations range from a rate of around 150 
on the one extreme (Alequippa, Pa.) to around 50 on the other 
extreme (Brooklinetown, Mass.; Texarkana, Tex.). Fifteen per cent 
of the population (28 of the 185 cities) within this class are above 
the stationary rate. About 19 per cent (33 cities) are within the 
stationary interval; 50 per cent of the population (93 cities) are 
concentrated within the 95-85 and 85~—75 intervals. A juxtaposition 


18 For the rates of the individual cities of 25,000 and over see Karpinos, ‘““Net Repro- 
duction Rates of the White Population in Cities of 25,000 Inhabitants or More in 
the United States, 1930,” Population Index (School of Public Affairs of Princeton Uni- 
versity and the Population Association of America, January, 1938). 


19 The rate of Kansas (70) is that of Topeka; the rate of Nebraska (70) is that of 
Lincoln; the low rate of New Jersey (66) is mainly to be contributed to Atlantic City, 
which recorded a rate of 25. There are some other cities within this class whose rates 
are lower than those in their own group of 100,000 and above. We are concerned here, 
however, with the class as a whole. 
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of the city rates clearly indicates the inverse relationship between 
fertility and size of city. 

The prevailing association of higher fertilities with smaller sizes 
of cities is more emphatically brought out by examining the rates 
of the 2,500-25,000 group. This group for the United States as a 
whole had a rate of 94 in 1930, that is, 18 per cent above the rate 
of the group of 100,000 and over, 11 per cent above the 50,000- 
100,000 group, 5 per cent above the 25,000-50,000 group, and 10 
per cent above the combined urban class. Twenty-four states, which 
include about 48 per cent of the total population in this class, were 
above or about the stationary level, and 24 states with a population 
of 52 per cent reproduced themselves at understationary rates (see 
Table 3 and Fig. 2). Though showing in general declining popula- 
tions, this group does not reach the low rates of the other. 

Such are the basic facts with respect to the potential growth of the 
white population in the United States as a whole and of its various 
unevenly growing components. On the interaction of these com- 
ponents depends the future of the population. Its growth will ap- 
parently be determined by the rate at which the potentially rapidly 
declining city populations will recruit from outside, and the degree 
at which the newly introduced members, mostly coming from the 
prolific and economically and culturally retarded, southern rural 
classes, will accommodate themselves to the city groups. Should 
these migrants—and it’s the youth that will migrate—adopt the 
mode of life even of the lower-income classes of the city, the future 
growth of the United States population will witness a steeper rate 
of decline than it is assumed. Moreover, signs are pointing toward 
a general narrowing in the range of differentials between the rural 
and urban classes as evidenced by the New England and Pacific 
states, and between the North and South as manifested by the larger 
cities. We may expect thus in the future an accentuated rate of 
decline if no other forces will counteract it, and a greater decline 
means an older population. Furthermore, it seems that our political 
and social life in the future will probably be more and more pro- 
jected against a southern background, as it is the South that ob- 
viously will act as the source of the population replacement for the 
United States. 
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METHOD AND PROCEDURE USED IN COMPUTING 
THE REPRODUCTION RATES 


At first the gross reproduction rates were computed for the total white 
populations of each state in the United States, except Maine—because its births 
are not reported by age of mother—South Dakota and Texas—because they 
were not in the registration area in 1930. The method of computation is well 
known.” The average number of births of 1929 and 1930, as recorded in the 
Birth, Stillbirth, and Infant Mortality Statistics, was used for each specific age 
group, and the unknown births were distributed proportionally. The net re- 
production rates were computed by applying to the gross reproduction rates 
of each state its own life table (all life tables were of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company for 1929-31). The calculated rates were corrected: (1) by 
the corresponding ratios of the number of births in each state between April, 
1929, and April, 1931, to its number of births between January, 1929, and 
January, 1931, since the 1930 census was taken in April, and (2) by the indices 
of underregistration of births based on Whelpton’s study." Lotka’s calculations 
for the same states (see notes to Table 2) differ somewhat from ours, mainly 
because he used in his study the indices of births-deficiency of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company. 

The reproduction rates for the rural-farm, rural-nonfarm, urban, and city 
populations were computed in the following manner. The calculated specific 
fertilities of each age group of the total population in each state were applied to 
the age composition of its different populations. For instance, it was calculated 
how many female children would be born to the rural farm, or to the rural 
nonfarm, or to the urban population of Illinois, or to the city of Chicago or to 
any other city of 25,000 and over in the state, had each of these populations 
reproduced itself at the specific fertilities of the state as a whole. To obtain 
the total number of births the ratio of 1,058 (male births) : 1,000 (female births) 
was used. Unless fertility is different, the resulting number of births computed 
on this standardizing basis should be substantially the same as the reported 
or actual one, for in each case the actual age composition was used. The actual 
births were calculated on the basis of the children under one year of age in 
1930, as given in the 1930 census. Indices were obtained by relating the actual 
number of births calculated on this basis to the computed number of standard- 
ized births. These indices represent of course the ratios of the fertility of the 
particular populations of the state to the fertility of its total population. By 
multiplying the gross reproductions of the state by these ratios the gross repro- 
duction rates of the populations in consideration were obtained. From these the 
net reproduction rates were calculated and corrected for underenumeration of 


20 R. R. Kuczynski, The Balance of Births and Deaths (Macmillan Co., 1928); Bernard 
D. Karpinos, “A Stationary Population,” Human Biology, December, 1935. 

1 P. K. Whelpton, “The Completeness of Birth Registration in the United States,” 
Journal of the American Statistical Association, June, 1934. 
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children. The index of enumeration of children under one year of age in 1930 
was found to be 92.02, which is slightly lower than the one given by Whelpton, 
92.16,”7 because the average number of births of 1929 and 1930 was used. 

The same procedure was applied to Maine. In this case, however, the average 
births of 1929-30 as reported in the birth, stillbirth, and infant mortality statis- 
tics were used in calculating the reproduction rates of the total population. 
For the other classes of Maine as well as for all classes of South Dakota and 
Texas, the children under 1 year of age were taken as the basis of computa- 
tion. The specific fertility rates of the total white population of the United 
States were assumed in computing the standardized births for these three states. 

In applying the specific fertility rates to the cities in the 25,000-100,000 
groups, the decennial (instead of the quinquennial) rates had to be used—with 
some corrections—for the age groups from 34 to 54, as the census 
reports the population for these cities by such age intervals. The Boston 
Life Table of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company (1929-31)—only avail- 
able city table—was used in computing the net reproduction rates for the cities 
of 100,000 and over; the Urban Life Table of the United States (1929-31) was 
applied to all other cities. For the computation of the rates of Texas, the 
above-mentioned United States Life Tables were used. The net reproduction 
rate for the United States as a whole comprises all states, including Maine, 
South Dakota, and Texas. 

The method was first tried out experimentally by comparing rates com- 
puted directly with those computed for the same states by the standardizing 
procedure. The differences were indeed very negligible. In cases where additional 
studies should prove that the applied underregistration rates or underenumera- 
tion index are either too high or too low, it is a simple matter to make the 
corresponding changes in the reproduction rates. For this purpose merely mul- 
tiply the reproduction rates of the particular state, or class, or city by the ratio 
of the newly obtained index to the one applied in this study. 


UNITED STATES PusBLic HEALTH SERVICE 


COMMENT 


Dr. Karpinos calls attention again to the differentials in reproduction 
rates between states and between the urban and rural populations of the 
several states. He, no doubt, exaggerates somewhat the degree of igno- 
rance of these differentials on the part of those interested in population 
matters, as well as of the public likely to read the American Journal of 
Sociology. Most of these persons are already familiar with both the 
“intrinsic” or the “true” rates of natural increase for the states and with 
replacement indexes for a large number of communities within states as 
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well as for the states themselves. However, in the absence of direct data 
showing differences in the size of the family in different communities and 
regions, it is highly advantageous to present differentials in reproduction 
arrived at from as many different types of calculations as possible. 

To the commentator there are three significant points worthy of note 
in such a study: (a) The very large differentials in rates of reproduction 
between the urban and rural populations in all parts of the country, and 
the fact that the differential increases as the difference in size of com- 
munity increases may be of special significance. (b) The differentials be- 
tween regions, e.g., between the South and the Pacific states, show that 
for the immediate future some regions are going to contribute far more to 
our population than others. (c) The fact that we are not now producing 
enough children to maintain our numbers when our age makeup has be- 
come adjusted to present birth-rates and death-rates must at least make 
us pause to consider—whither bound. 

The differentials in rates of reproduction raise many questions of local 
and national import. Only a few of these can be stated here, and even 
these few must be left unanswered. 

In the past our cities have grown (a) by an excess of births over deaths, 
(6) by a net immigration from abroad, and (c) by a net movement from 
rural areas. What will be their growth when, as will be the case in two 
or three decades, they have only the third source to draw from? Further- 
more, the differentials in the replacement rates of New England and the 
South suggest that even this source will flow much less copiously in the 
near future than it has in the past. Again, will such rural-urban move- 
ment follow the same paths as in the past? This question is of particular 
significance in view of the availability of cheap electric power in many 
small communities and the general use of motor vehicles. Will our great 
cities continue to become greater? 

The regional differentials in reproduction make us wonder whether the 
Northeast will remain as dominant industrially and commercially in the 
future as it has been in the past. New England and the Middle Atlantic 
states are failing to maintain their numbers by a considerable margin, 
while the South Atlantic and East South Central states have rates suf- 
ficient to supply an increase of more than 1 per cent a year. Will these 
differentials affect the pattern of regional distribution during the next 
few decades? Is it not possible that the regions of large natural increase 
will become the regions of large population increase? This is not a 
prophecy; it is merely a question of whether the natural resistance to 
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migration may not cause some shift in the regional distribution of popula- 
tion in the not distant future. 

The uniformly higher rate of reproduction in the country suggests 
at least the possibility that controlling the distribution of population as 
between these types of communities may have a significant effect upon 
the birth-rate of the nation. At present we do not know whether these 
rural-urban differentials represent merely a time lag in the country in the 
practice of contraception or an enduring difference in the attitude of coun- 
try and city people toward rearing children. The fact that the urban- 
rural differentials are proportionally about as great in New England as in 
the East South Central states would seem to indicate that at least a part 
of the differential is to be attributed to the differences in manner of living 
in city and country. If this proves to be the case it is clearly a matter of 
some importance to see that an increasing proportion of our population is 
given the opportunity to live in rural communities even though engaged 
in nonagricultural occupations. All this is assuming, of course, that we 
wish to maintain or perhaps even to increase somewhat our present num- 
bers. 

The fact that within two or three decades, even with present birth- 
rates, the nation will begin to decline in numbers also raises questions of 
very great importance. We should not get excited over this probable de- 
cline and rush to adopt measures calculated to increase the birth-rate. 
But we must recognize that we are faced with the question of whether or 
not we want our population to decline. We are going to be forced to think 
seriously about the advantages and the disadvantages of a declining popu- 
lation. Will a declining population make it possible to improve our 
standards of living or will it have the opposite effect? Will it have harm- 
ful or beneficial effects upon our social institutions? Will it affect our 
ability to protect ourselves in a world where force still seems to play the 
leading role? These questions and many others cannot be answered now 
because we do not have the necessary information, but we must recognize 
their importance and get ready to find answers and make decisions. 

Our welfare as individuals and as a nation is involved in dealing wisely 
with the problems posed by a declining and a differential birth-rate. They 
cannot be dodged; they can only be postponed. It would not be wise, 
however, to postpone their consideration too long and then find ourselves 


suddenly forced to make hasty decisions. 


WARREN S. THOMPSON 
ScripPs FOUNDATION FOR RESEARCH 


IN POPULATION STUDIES 
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SOCIAL MEDICINE AS A FIELD FOR SOCIAL 
RESEARCH 


MICHAEL M. DAVIS 


The oldest of the professions and the youngest of the sciences have be- 
come interdependent without knowing it. The dependence of medicine 
upon the physical and biological sciences has long been recognized. Early 
in the twentieth century psychology and medicine began to interpene- 
trate more than ever before. The social elements in the development of 
personality have been explored during the same period by sociologists as 
well as psychologists and are being incorporated somewhat haltingly into 
the studies and thinking of psychiatrists. From the point of view of social 
function, the application of medical knowledge has become increasingly 
dependent upon group action. The individual physician and his patient 
can no longer constitute the universe within which medical knowledge is 
developed and applied. Conversely, the recent development and the pres- 
ent functioning of medicine cannot be understood without studies in the 
social as well as the medical sciences. 

These statements require illustration. The attempt to control com- 
municable disease through group action is an example of social factors in 
the application of medical knowledge which runs back far into human his- 
tory. During the past fifty years the knowledge and techniques of surgery 
have been made capable of safe and widespread application through the 
transformation and expansion of an ancient social institution—the hos- 
pital. There the science and technology of medicine can be seen in daily 
interplay with social and economic elements. The discovery early in this 
century of means for detecting susceptibility to diphtheria and of immun- 
izing susceptible children against it has been capable of large application 
only through organized social action, in which public-health departments 
and schools have been the chief agents, along with such social institutions 
as the family and the organized medical profession. 

Professor Ogburn says, “That marvelous grouping which we call a city 
is a result of the transportation inventions and stationary machines using 
non-animal sources of power.” He might have added, “‘and of the sani- 
tary inventions, also.’’ For the modern city would have a death-rate some 
three times its present level and would be swept periodically by devastat- 
ing epidemics without those inventions which have made possible the or- 
ganized control of water, milk, and food supplies. Recent advances in 
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medical knowledge and its application have greatly affected the age con- 
stitution of the population. Whereas one baby in every five or six used to 
die before the end of its first year, now only about one in fifteen or twenty 
dies. The reduction of mortality in childhood and early adult life, along 
with contraception (this especially exemplifying the interrelation of medi- 
cal and social factors) have increased the average age of the population 
and the proportion of middle-aged and elderly persons. Social factors as 
well as medical have, of course, contributed to these changes. These shifts 
in age of population have in turn altered the subject matter with which a 
large part of medicine primarily deals, i.e., the prevalent types of dis- 
ease. The chronic and so-called degenerative diseases now come into pre- 
dominance as causes of disability and death, contrasting with a period 
not long ago when the importance of these diseases was relatively much 
less as compared with the acute infections. 

Every advance in the powers of the medical sciences to prevent and 
control disease increases their interpenetration with the social sciences. 
This has been little recognized. In fact, there has been, implicitly or ex- 
plicitly, an assumption of separatism between medical and social scien- 
tists. With occasional individual exceptions, neither group has seen the 
other field as bearing on his own. This has been due less to the mere in- 
sularity of specialism than to a mutually exclusive concept of each field. 

The sciences dealing with the physical and mental health of human be- 
ings will depend in increasing degree upon social research for their develop- 
ment and for the application of scientific knowledge. The social sciences, 
on their part, must take into account more and more the effects of the 
medical sciences upon population, the family, community life, industry, 
agriculture, and social institutions in general. The present article will at- 
tempt merely to suggest some illustrations of lines of social research which 
would enter sections of the medical field and which might illumine these 
segments for both medical and social scientists. 

Many inventions capable of application to the prevention, care, and 
control of disease have been made during the last thirty years in medicine 
and its associated technologies. How rapidly are these inventions actually 
applied? Can we measure their diffusion-rate, or, if we take the opposite 
approach, the degree of lag in their application? Studies here will be use- 
ful; and they will also shed light upon social processes in a field wherein 
direct profit to individuals often does not arise from the application of in- 
ventions and wherein their application frequently involves changes in 
emotional patterns of professional work. 

Scientific measures of diffusion-rate, or of lag, require indices of the 
rate of application of inventions. For the control of tuberculosis two sig- 
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nificant indices are (1) the use of the X-ray as a means of diagnosis and 
(2) the number of hospital beds for tuberculosis in proportion to popula- 
tion. Organized efforts to establish tuberculosis hospital beds began over 
thirty years ago. The use of the X-ray as a recognized part of standard 
diagnostic procedure is only about ten years old. Data can be obtained 
which would enable one to set up these indices for certain areas. 

The proportion of births taking place in hospitals is an index of the ap- 
plication of inventions which have increased the safety of mothers and 
which are correlated with advances in medicine and with changes in social 
custom. These figures can be had for states, cities, and counties, or 
through special studies for particular population groups within any area. 
The proportion of young children who have been immunized against diph- 
theria is an index of the diffusion-rate of an invention which is capable of 
eliminating this disease. This figure can be obtained from the records of 
many public-health departments. Diabetes is a disease of increasing 
prevalence which for about fifteen years has been capable of control 
through the use of insulin. How rapidly has the use of insulin been dif- 
fused? The current campaign against syphilis justifies special studies. 
Arsenicals, the specific drugs used in the treatment of syphilis, have been 
known since about 1910. The extent to which these drugs are used, in 
proportion to the amount judged by specialists to be needed for the esti- 
mated existing number of cases in a given population, should serve as an 
index of the extent to which existing knowledge is now being applied to 
the control of this disease. Such an index is now available for the United 
States as a whole but needs to be worked out for states and local areas. 

Those interested in the functioning and the genetics of social institu- 
tions will find numerous studies awaiting them in social medicine. Of the 
organization and action of state and national medical societies, there are 
published records available. All too little has been done by sociologists in - 
studying the policies and functioning of professional groups. Studies of © 
county medical societies over a period of time could be made by any stu- 
dent who could gain access to the records through personal connection 
with local physicians. 

Important businesses have developed dealing with commodities having 
intimate relations with medicine. Besides the drug business, which has 
already received some attention, there are specialized businesses such as 
eyeglasses and X-ray apparatus. These warrant study both from econom- 
ic and sociological standpoints, especially with regard to the interactions 
between these businesses and the work and incomes of physicians. 

A variety of new experiments or plans in the organization of medical 
services are now under way in the United States, most being of recent 
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origin. Voluntary hospital insurance, industrial or co-operative plans of 
medical care, clinics and other agencies established by physicians for group 
practice, are among such “experiments.”” These would yield much fruit 
if studied as social enterprises. The same is true of hospitals, the study of 
which has been left thus far to administrative technicians. 

From the psychological approach medicine presents attractive oppor- 
tunities for research. Professor L. J. Henderson’s paper, “The Patient 
and Physician as a Social System,’ suggests that the age-old relationship 
between the physician and his client justifies, and certainly it needs, scien- 
tific investigation. The authority of the physician perhaps rested original- 
ly upon foundations similar to that of the priest. Today we like to speak 
of medical authority as based upon science. The attitudes of physicians 
and patients toward one another are much more varied than formerly 
because of the numerous specialties, some of which call for more continu- 
ous and integral personal relationships than do others. Moreover, the 
relation of physician to patient in the acute and emergent diseases which 
constituted most medical service in former times is far from characteristic 
of the relationships in the chronic non-incapacitating illnesses and in the 
preventive services which are common today. These relationships, con- 
ditioned as they are by contemporary culture as well as by the personal- 
ities concerned, greatly need exploration. 

As one phase of these relationships, the choice of physician may be 
suggested. “Free choice,’ or some degree of freedom in choice, is char- 
acteristic of almost all systems of medical service, except when the local 
supply of physicians is too small to make choice possible. Much discus- 
sion of ‘free choice” has taken place upon an extremely small basis of 
fact. How are choices exercised by patients today in cities, for example, 
where many potential choices exist, as between general practitioners and 
specialists, as between individual physicians and hospitals or clinics, and 
as between physicians and alternative resources such as drug stores, chiro- 
practors, etc.? The actual choices of medical resources made by families 
over a period of time would be worth collecting, even on a small scale, as 
a sampling study. The motivation of these choices, as inferred from testi- 
mony could be investigated at the same time. 

Sickness includes not only organic changes and pathological processes 
but also emotional processes and personality states. The healing process 
during an illness is conditioned by all these factors. The emotional state 
and the personality are conditioned by the social group of which the pa- 
tient is a part. This social group is of special importance during con- 
valescence from acute disease and during the entire period of many chronic 
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diseases. Little attention has been given to the study of these social re- 
lationships as an element in therapy, even by physicians and medical- 
social workers, in mental hospitals and tuberculosis sanitoriums. 

A mass of information regarding physicians exists in published form. 
The name of every physician in the United States can be found in the 
Directory of the American Medical Association, with his age, medical 
school, specialty, and other data reported. These directories have been 
published since 1906. Only very general statistical studies have been 
made from this wealth of material which awaits analysis by those inter- 
ested in the ecology of medical personnel and institutions. The mobility 
of physicians, their location and movement through areas of different 
economic and social characteristics during their career, can be studied for 
any city, county or state over a period of thirty years. Such studies would 
be of substantial value in urban, perhaps still more in rural areas. For 
hospitals, data of similar type are also available for the study of this de- 
veloping social institution. 

Vital statistics have been collected and used for a long time for practi- 
cal purposes. Mortality and morbidity data have been essential for the 
practical guidance of administrative programs for preventing and con- 
trolling disease. But morbidity and mortality rates should be considered 
in the light of more fundamental questions. What do these rates measure? 
In what degree are they measures of the “health” of a community? Isa 
community “healthy” in some proportion to the average length of life 
or to its general or corrected death-rate? A larger proportion of elderly 
persons in the population will tend to heighten the death-rate, although 
this may be accompanied by increase in the average length of life and also 
by more chronic illness and disability among middle-aged and elderly per- 
sons. What are the indices of “‘health’’? Stouman and Falk recently pub- 
lished a study’ which should be only the beginning of numerous investiga- 
tions. The analysis of morbidity and mortality statistics in relation to 
one another, to age and sex changes in population, to economic status, to 
occupation, and to geographical distribution, present important oppor- 
tunities for research. Such studies can be pursued to advantage on a com- 
munity basis, whenever economic and social data regarding the popula- 
tion are available from other sources, and can also be carried out for the 
usual political subdivisions over periods of time. 

The correlation between infant mortality and economic status has been 
investigated by the federal Children’s Bureau; the variation of tubercu- 
losis according to color has been studied by Howard Whipple Green in 


3K. Stouman and I. S. Falk, “Health Indices,’ Quarterly Bulletin of the Health 
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Cleveland. These illustrate the fruitfulness of this field. In current vital 
statistics and in the data available from hospitals and other medical in- 
stitutions, we have a large mass of quantitative material which, if prop- 
erly analyzed in relationship with social and economic data, should yield 
important results not only in connection with social medicine but in il- 
luminating general problems of urban and rural life. 

Medical care does not involve merely technical procedures in behalf of 
the sick, administered by individuals. It is a highly personalized service, 
directly integrated with many phases of its contemporary culture. With- 
in a diversified modern community we find different patterns of medical 
service among different culture types within the community, just as we 
find corresponding differences in the patterns of medical service when cul- 
ture types at different periods of time or in different parts of the world are 
compared. The correspondence between the culture type and the patterns 
and organization of medical services have received almost no attention 
from those directly concerned with medicine. Here is an important field, 
which belongs peculiarly to the sociologist, awaiting exploration through 
local investigations and genetic studies. Most American studies of Euro- 
pean systems of medical care and health insurance have been made with- 
out consideration of their interdependence with the surrounding culture. 
Much of the controversy arising in this country concerning the applica- 
tion of European systems to American conditions has arisen because of 
this deficiency. 

The preceding suggestions of topics for research are merely illustrative. 
Many others might be suggested. Moreover, the historian, the political 
scientist, and the economist have opportunity along with the sociologist to 
pursue research in this field. Most of the “histories of medicine” have 
consisted of biographies of physicians. A much broader approach is need- 
ed. The organization and administration of medicine in relation to gov- 
ernments will continue to be the subject of rodomontade, until these sub- 
jects have been taken up by scientists. A number of ‘‘fact-collecting”’ in- 
vestigations have been made on the economic aspects of medicine and 
some studies in theoretical and applied economics have been pursued. 
Many more beckon. Illustrations of these must be left to a separate pa- 
per. During the next few years many small specialized studies in these 
fields will probably contribute more toward determining the significance 
of the material than a few large organized projects. Health is a pervasive 
interest of all persons, but it involves society as well as individuals. Its 
study requires the social sciences as well as biology and medicine. 
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THE STUDY OF SENESCENCE: PSYCHIATRIC AND 
SOCIOLOGICAL ASPECTS! 


GEORGE LAWTON 


The study of senescence consists of two phases: first, an investigation of the 
mental abilities of old people; second, a study of their emotional lives. We know 
very little in a scientific way about either aspect. The psychometric investiga- 
tions currently available are scarce and inadequate, while psychiatric and socio- 
logical studies are almost nonexistent. There is no phase of the lives of old 
people where we are able to draw up a list of criteria for adjustment or malad- 
justment, normalcy or deviation. 

The psychological difficulties which aged people present fall under the follow- 
ing heads: 

1. The problems of individuals previously neurotic, borderline psychotic, 
psychotic, feeble-minded, and deteriorated. Mental illness in this category is 
not to be attributed to aging and is theoretically preventable or removable 
through individual and social therapy. 

2. The minor maladjustments of fairly adequate old people caused by ex- 
cessive economic pressures and inhibitory social attitudes. Here, too, behavior 
irregularities cannot be looked upon as part of the aging process. Such lesser 
mental disturbances may be mitigated through the relaxation of the pressures 
and inhibitions causing them. 

3. The stresses and strains of those individuals undergoing normal mental 
and emotional decline. These adjustments are intrinsic to the aging process 
itself, though we do not all decline at the same rate in the same capacities. 

As we pass from middle to late maturity we find ourselves being deprived 
of more and more activities and satisfactions which filled our lives earlier. These 
deprivations, however, are not solely the inevitable concomitants of aging, but 
of the way our society treats aging. The tribulations of old age are as much 
sociological as they are biological. Many of the so-called disagreeable traits of 
old people or tragic aspects of aging are the results of the kind of civilization 
we have built up in this country. 

Instead of treating old age with indifference or sentimental pity, we should 
study it objectively and then enforce whatever recommendations are called for 


* This is a summary of a paper delivered before the section on Care of the Aged of 
the Welfare Council, New York City, April 28, 1938, the full text of which has been 
deposited with the Documentation Division of Science Service, and may be ordered as 
Doc. 1117 from Science Service, 2101 Constitution Ave., Washington, D.C., remitting 
29 cents for microfilm (images 1 in. high on standard 35-mm. motion-picture film) or 
$1.10 for photoprints (6X8 in. in size) readable without optical aid. 

This service makes possible the publication in the Journal, in summary form, of 
many research studies where limitations of space do not provide for publication in full, 
and at the same time the complete text of papers with detailed statistical tables will 
be available to specialists who work with similar problems. 
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by such a study. A thorough attack on the problem of aging must consist of at 
least the following steps: 

1. Intensive, systematic studies over long periods of time should be made 
of the mental abilities, the interests, the recreational activities, the personalities, 
and the emotional problems of large groups of men and women in each age 
decade from forty to eighty. These groups should consist of individuals in both 
urban and rural environments who are adequate and inadequate mentally, 
emotionally, and physically. Such studies should be conducted by psycholo- 
gists, psychiatrists, physicians, and sociologists in individual and collective 
research programs. 

2. When we have facts about old poeple and not before, old age guidance 
clinics should be set up to handle the problems of senescents, such clinics to 
function in exactly analogous fashion to present-day child-guidance bureaus. 

3. When the first two steps have been accomplished, perhaps individual 
psychologists and psychiatrists will start to include senescents in their practice. 
At this point we shall begin securing data on the possibilities of therapy with 
the aged. 

4. Courses in geriatrics, utilizing the facts revaled by research workers and 
clinicians, should be established in the medical schools. This will equip future 
physicians to understand better the effects of mental attitudes on the bodily 
ailments of aged patients. 

5. Social planning and change will be necessary in order to effect any lasting 
reduction in the maladjustments of old people. Every human being has the 
right to be usefully engaged in normal social and economic activities, if phy- 
sically able, as long as he lives. When the usual work program is impossible 
for reasons tied up with physical and mental efficiency, then a modified work 
program is in order. These are the best solutions. However, the next best is 
retirement on savings or annuities provided for by the individual himself and, 
where this is not possible, which is generally the case, retirement on old age 
pensions. Many persons do not fare well if they are inactive even though they 
may be economically secure. Such persons should be encouraged through adult- 
education programs to use their leisure time for recreations and hobbies which 
involve them in normal social relationships. 

6. Through educational programs in the schools and colleges and elsewhere 
young people and adults will be enabled to prepare for the problems that they 
will face as they grow older. They also will have greater understanding of the 
old persons with whom they come in contact, grandparents, teachers, employers, 
etc. Finally, adult-education programs will teach old people something about 
themselves. 

There is no group of persons whose mental welfare is more neglected than 
that of old people. This neglect is world-wide. Even those countries who are 
reputedly the most advanced in respect to social services generally think old 
age pensions a sufficient solution of the problem. It may very well be that the 
United States will be the leader in the new science of geriatrics. 

CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


In the interest of encouraging presentation of divergent views, 
the editor invites comments on the articles and the book reviews 
appearing in the Journal. 


SOCIAL TIME: A METHODOLOGICAL AND 
FUNCTIONAL ANALYSIS' 


Dr. George Devereux in his letter to you printed in your issue of May, 1938,? 
has performed a valuable service in drawing attention to the fact that it is really 
not possible to postulate a fundamental difference between physical and social 
time; nonetheless, as Dr. Devereux recognizes, Sorokin and Merton’s statement 
of the difference is a perfectly valid one. Social time is merely a form of physical 
time, and may assume different forms in different cultures even though physical 
time, as such, may go altogether unrecognized. The same may be said of the 
concept of space, which varies considerably from people to people. In our own 
culture we use a standard of time which is based upon astronomical events; 
and we have until very recently measured all changes in space, social and other- 
wise, within the framework created by this standard. 

Entirely apart from the great changes brought about in our thinking in this 
connection by relativistic theory, it has become increasingly apparent to a 
number of workers in different fields! that the naive use of the measure of 
physical or chronological time not only fails to give a proper account of what 
has happened or is happening to the structures studied within their fields but 
actually distorts and falsifies the process of happening. Since the frame through 
which one is observing, i.e., chronological time, renders it possible to observe 
only a succession of events on the “‘single” ordinate of astronomical clock time, 
such events must perforce be described in terms of chronologic time, whereas 
they may be proceeding at rates incapable of apprehension through the meas- 
uring devices of that frame. Through the chronologic frame, events are appre- 
hended as mcre or less orderly sequences in an orderly continuum, whereas in 
reality events are never that. What the chronologic frame actually provides is 


* American Journal of Sociology, XLII (March, 1937), 615-29. 

2 Ibid., XLIII (May, 1938), 967-60. 

3 See the sources referred to in Pitirim A. Sorokin and Robert K. Merton, “‘Social 
Time: A Methodological and Functional Analysis,” ibid., XLII (March, 1937), 618-27; 
also L. Lévy-Bruhl, ‘‘Le Temps et l’espace du monde mythique,”’ Scientia, LVII (1935), 
139-49, and Primitives and the Supernatural (New York, 1935), pp. 48 ff. 

4 C, Crampton, ‘‘Physiological Age,” American Physical Education Review, Vol. XIII 
(1908); Le Comte de Nouy, Biological Time (New York, 1936), to mention an old 
source and a recent authority only. Sorokin and Merton have already mentioned the 
psychologist’s use of the concept of mental age. 
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an arbitrary account of more or less complex series of events statistically treated 
in terms of chronologic moments. A mother, for example, looking through the 
chronologic frame may say, ‘‘Mary is ten years old today.” We correctly under- 
stand that Mary was brought into the world just ten years ago. Now, in the 
afternoon Mary’s physician calls (he happens to be a competent biologist) and 
makes his quarterly examination; he notes in his record ‘““Mary X, physiologic 
age eighteen years, chronologic age ten years.” Here the physician is observing 
through an auxiliary frame, the physiologic frame, in addition to the conven- 
tional chronologic one. In terms of development Mary, from the physician’s 
standpoint, is eighteen years of age, although chronologically she is simply ten 
years of age. From the developmental point of view Mary has accomplished in 
ten years what, on the average, it takes eighteen years to accomplish. By every 
biological and psychological test Mary is eighteen years of age, the equal of any 
eighteen-year-old girl who has reached the eighteen-year-old standard of physio- 
logical and mental development. But chronologically and legally she is still 
ten years of age. Should Mary happen to give birth to a child shortly after her 
tenth birthday, the fact is likely to be widely reported in the press as a sort of 
natural wonder. From such a chronologic standpoint the immediately relevant 
fact that from the standpoint of reproductive capacity she happens to be of 
nubile age is of no importance whatsoever. Needless to say, from the point of 
view of an intelligent society the latter fact is of far greater importance than the 
former.s 

The difference between physiologic and chronologic time is obvious, and re- 
solves itself into the fundamental factor of rate. Mary’s rate of development has 
been rapid, compared to that of most girls—that is, rapid in terms of develop- 
ment measured in terms of chronologic moments. Thus, fundamentally, we 
are still measuring in terms of the clock; all that we are doing is to recognize by 
an approach through another frame that events may vary in rate within the 
same intervals of chronologic time not only in different individuals but also in 
the same individual at different times. Hence, it is obvious that chronologic 
time as a description of rate of change, in terms of equal amounts or intervals, 
is a very unsatisfactory measure, since it both obscures and falsifies what is 
actually proceeding developmentally. If we now introduce the concept of 
physiologic time in terms of primary rate, bringing in chronologic time only as 
a secondary measure, it is possible to give a true account of what is occurring. 
Clearly, the more important measure from the point of view of the biologist is 
the physiologic rate of development and not the total number of chronologic 
moments during which the organism has developed. 


5 For a discussion of the social as well as the physiological aspects of the fact see the 
forthcoming studies by the present writer under the general title ‘‘Adolescent Sterility,”’ 
in the Quarterly Review of Biology; see also C. G. Hartman, ‘‘On the Relative Sterility 
of the Adolescent Organism,” Science, LXXIV, 226-27; M. F. Ashley-Montagu, ‘“The 
Adolescent Sterility Period in Man,” American Journal of Physical Anthropology, XX1 
(1936), Suppl. 13, and Coming into Being among the Australian Aborigines (New York, 
1938), pp. 238-76. 
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Rate determines degree of development, and organisms develop at different 
rates at different times during their development. A statement of the amount of 
chronologic time during which any structure has existed tells us nothing of this 
rate. It is the latter which alone gives value and significance to the former, i.e., 
to chronologic time—precisely, for example, as the Congli, quoted by Sorokin 
and Merton, evaluate long periods of time not by their actual duration but by 
their qualitative or social significance. To a certain extent we, of course, do the 
same when we speak of the Tudor, Elizabethan, Restoration, Napoleonic, and 
Victorian periods. Each such period is taken to possess a special character of a 
qualitative kind; and it is noticeable that, when we think of these periods 
(without ‘“‘dates’’), we tend to think of them as if they had been of equal dura- 
tion.’ This, however, is an aspect of the subject which has been quite ably 
treated by Sorokin and Merton. 

In physics “frequency” and in music “tempo” are the terms which may be 
equated with the concept of “rate” as it is beginning to be used in biology ;* and 
just as, in physics, alterations in wave-length frequencies may serve to change 
one substance or sensation into another, or, as in music, alterations in tempo 
may serve to change a lively secular tune into a cantus firmus for a Mass,’ so a 
“speeding-up” or a “slowing-down”’ of the rate of social development may result 
in a corresponding alteration of the character of the continuum in which these 
events occur. Hence, it is clear that it would be quite unsound to compare any 
two events which had been subjected to such changes with one another without 
taking these changes into account. 

Just as there is no unitary, uniform, or homogeneous rate of development 
which characterizes an organism, but a multiplicity of rates and patterns of 
rates characterizing the same structures of the organism at different stages in 
development, so it is with social events within any conventionally delimited 
period of time. Just as there is no empirically constant relation between 
physiological, mental, and chronological age, so there is no empirically constant 
relation between social and chronologic time. The clear recognition of this 
fact cannot fail to be of the greatest service to sociology. 


M. F. ASHLEY-MONTAGU 
HAHNEMANN MEDICAL COLLEGE 


PHILADELPHIA 


6 Mills, The Ao Nagas (London, 1926), p. 400. 

7 It is of interest to note here that a reviewer, writing in the Times (London), Liter- 
ary Supplement, No. 1901 (July 9, 1938), p. 469, makes the statement that “the 
simplest societies still living to-day have as much history behind them as we Europeans, 
their contemporaries, have ....”; and in parenthesis he adds, ‘“‘and history means 
change at varying rates.” The elaboration of this latter remark has, of course, the 
very widest implications for sociological and anthropological studies. 

® See J. Huxley, Problems of Relative Growth (New York, 1934); R. Goldschmidt, 
Physiological Genetics (New York, 1938). 

*R. E. M. Harding, Origins of Musical Time and Expression (New York, 1938), pp. 
1. 
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RESEARCH NEWS 


National Resources Committee—The Committee has announced the 
publication of the report on “The Problems of a Changing Population,” 
which deals with the human resources of the nation. This study was 
carried on under the auspices of the Committee on Population Problems, 
consisting of Edwin B. Wilson, chairman, Harvard University; William 
F. Ogburn, University of Chicago; Warren S. Thompson, Scripps Founda- 
tion for Research in Population Problems; David L. Edsall, M.D., 
Harvard University; and Lewis C. Gray, economist, United States Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics. The technical staff was under the direction 
of Frank Lorimer, secretary of the Population Association of America. 

The volume includes sections on the following topics: (1) the trend of 
population, economic aspects; (2) regional distribution of economic op- 
portunity; (3) trends in population redistribution; (4) regional and racial 
differences in reproduction rates; (5) social conditions affecting birth- 
rates; (6) physical characteristics and biological inheritance; (7) health 
and physical development; (8) social development and education; and 
(9) cultural diversity in American life. 

The report gives two forecasts of the probable future population of the 
country: first, a maximum estimate of approximately 158,000,000 popula- 
tion in 1990; the other, a minimum estimate placing the population peak 
at 139,000,000 in 1955 with a decrease of 10,000,000 during the following 
quarter-century. 

For the first time the American public has available in systematic 
form the data necessary for consideration in shaping broad national 
policies regarding our population problems. 


The Negro Youth Study.—The basic problem of this research project 
is the effect upon the personality of Negro youth of their minority 
racial status. An attempt is being made to analyze the nature of the ad- 
justments, the aggressions, the frustrations, and the gains which youth 
may experience in being subjected to controls of social class and social 
caste. Complete case studies are being made to avoid either over- or 
underemphasis of the race factor. At present research workers and assist- 
ants are engaged in conducting the field investigation. 
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The social adjustments of Negro youth are being studied in his cultural 
environment by use of ecological and social organizational materials and 
of a variety of informal data reflecting the intimate controls within the 
Negro social world. 

The personality reactions of youth to the patterns of his immediate 
social world and of his larger community are being analyzed by the help 
of life-history materials, attitude tests, guided and unguided interviews, 
and other approaches to secure as complete case histories as possible. 

The study now includes the following centers: New York, Chicago, 
Washington, Louisville, Greensboro, New Orleans, Natchez, Nashville, 
and five rural counties in five rural southern states. 

All the field work will be completed in January and the next six months 
will be devoted to writing up the complete report. The research secretary 
of the study is Robert L. Sutherland, Bucknell University. The area di- 
rectors are W. Lloyd Warner, University of Chicago; E. Franklin Frazier, 
Howard University; Charles S. Johnson, Fisk University; and Allison 
Davis, Dillard University. Other members of the research staff include 
Walter A. Adams, M.D., John Dollard, Lewis W. Jones, Charles H. Par- 
rish, and Ira DeA. Reid. 


Harvard University.—Research is being continued in the field of indus- 
trial hazards, which was begun by the Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration and participated in by Elton Mayo, psychologist; L. J. 
Henderson, physiologist; W. Lloyd Warner, cultural anthropologist; and 
others. In the projects in this field there are now co-operating the schools 
of medicine, engineering, and law of the University, as well as its depart- 
ments of psychology and social sciences. Two investigations included in 
this research are the sociological study by the technique of the interview 
of 40,000 employees of a large industrial concern, and social anthropologi- 
cal studies made at Newburyport, Massachusetts, Natchez, Mississippi, 
and County Clare, Ireland. 

Other research recently completed or under way in the social sciences 
includes: human behavior in the light of time budgets, P. A. Sorokin; a 
sociological study of friendship, R. K. Merton; informal institutional con- 
trol in the medical profession, Talcott Parsons; public opinion and propa- 
ganda, Gordon Allport and C. J. Friedrich; Marxism and foreign relations 
of the Soviet Union, T. A. Taracouzio; the sociology of law, N. S. Tima- 
sheff; church and state, George G. Wilson, S. B. Fay, and W. E. Hocking; 
survey of crime and criminal justice in Boston, Felix Frankfurter; in- 
terregional competition in agriculture, J. D. Black; Massachusetts com- 
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munities in depression, Carle C. Zimmerman; Boston high-school grad- 
uates in prosperity and depression (1920-34), R. K. Merton and Carle 
C. Zimmerman; illness and unemployment in Boston, E. P. Hutchinson. 


Institute of Juvenile Research—Under the direction of the department 
of sociology, of which Clifford R. Shaw is the head, a series of research 
projects in the field of delinquency is in progress. Among those nearing 
completion are the following: (1) juvenile delinquency and urban areas, an 
analysis of the distribution of juvenile delinquency for some thirty cities 
in the United States, by C. R. Shaw and H. D. McKay; (2) companions 
in crime, a study of fifteen members of a criminal gang, by C. R. Shaw 
and Saul D. Alinsky; and (3) the life-history of a delinquent and a non- 
delinquent brother by C. R. Shaw and Edward M. Haydon. A study of 
the criminal careers of five brothers by C. F. Shaw, H. D. McKay, and 
James F. McDonald, carried on over a period of fifteen years, is completed 
and will be published this month by the University of Chicago Press 
under the title, Brothers in Crime. The Press is also republishing two 
earlier monographs now out of print, The Jack-Roller and the Natural 
History of a Delinquent Career. 

Other studies under way include: (1) a follow-up study of cases ap- 
pearing in the Cook County Juvenile Court in 1920; (2) a study of the 
professional criminal by C. R. Shaw and J. D. Lohman; (3) an investiga- 
tion of the transmission of delinquency tradition by C. R. Shaw, H. D. 
McKay, and J. F. McDonald; and (4) an outline of a neighborhood 
program for the prevention and treatment of juvenile delinquency based 
upon the findings of sociological research by C. R. Shaw and E. W. Bur- 
gess. 


Stanford University—Under the auspices of the local Social Sci- 
ence Research Council, the following studies of interest to sociologists 
have recently been completed or are now under way: a history of the 
development of sociological thought by Walter G. Beach; a study of the 
Russian revolution by Harold H. Fisher; a study of the German revolu- 
tion by Ralph H. Lutz; a population study in California by Carl L. Als- 
berg; research on transportation on the Pacific coast before the railroads 
by Oscar O. Winter; an investigation of migration and family stability 
by Walter G. Beach; a study of Chinatown organization history by 
Richard LaPiere; research on conditioning of human responses by Ernest 
R. Hilgard; inquiry into mood reactions of theater audiences by Robert 
T. Ross; a sociopsychological study of the effect of various factors on the 
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sale of modern fiction by Joel V. Berreman; a study of social psychology 
tests by Paul R. Farnsworth; revision and extension of Stanford-Binet 
Scale by Lewis M. Terman; musicality as a social phenomenon by Paul R. 
Farnsworth; a study of occupations by Percy E. Davidson; group defini- 
tions of adjustment by George M. Kuznets; analysis of certain fields of 
interest among Freshmen by Robert T. Ross; adjustment problems of new 
students by Reginald Bell; and a study of a control group of nondelin- 
quent children by Maud M. James. 


University of Virginia.—Among the research projects now under way 
in the field of the social sciences at the University are: research method 
and procedure in the social sciences by Wilson Gee; the logic of the social 
sciences by F. N. House; precultural elements in human behavior by 
Wayne Dennis; experimental study of human instincts by Wayne Dennis; 
Nashville, from frontier to metropolis, a study of urban development in 
the South by T. Cary Johnson; Roanoke: a study in contemporary cul- 
ture by F. W. Hoffer; recent trends in county government by G. W. 
Spicer; Anglo-German press relations by O. J. Hale; economic theory and 
the crucible by A. Bergmand; and the influence of the depression upon 
national economic policy by D. C. Hyde. 


University of Wisconsin.—Among the studies recently completed or 
now under way in the field of the social sciences at the University are 
the following: financing of English colonization and the formation of 
social classes in Colonial America by Curtis P. Nettels; theory of the 
abor movement by Selig Perlman; farmer-labor organizations in the 
Northwest, 1900-1937, by John D. Hicks, studies in individual and col- 
lective security by E. E. Witte; the Mormon family life, with particular 
reference to polygamy, by Kimball Young; population trends in Wisconsin 
by Thomas C. McCormick; study of the population of New Glarus, Wis- 
consin, by Charlotte D. Gower; changes in cost of living in Madison, 
Wisconsin, by Harry Jerome; personality adjustment of college students 
by Kimball Young; preparation for new criminal code for Wisconsin by 
Alfred LeRoy Gausewitz; inmates of Wisconsin State Prison, social back- 
grounds, etc., by John Lewis Gillin; study of parolees from the State 
Reformatory of Wisconsin by John Lewis Gillin; and the automobile 
accident problem by N. P. Feinsinger. 


NOTES 


American Sociological Society—The Thirty-third Annual Meeting of 
the Society will be held in Detroit, December 27-30. Meeting at the 
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same time and place are the American Economics Association, the Ameri- 
can Statistical Association, and the American Association for Labor Legis- 
lation. The program of the meeting of the American Sociological Society 
has been worked out by President Frank H. Hankins, Smith College, in 
co-operation with the chairmen of the divisions and sections. Requests 
for further information should be addressed to the secretary of the Society, 
Harold A. Phelps, University of Pittsburgh. 


Sociological Society of Belgrade.—The Society, founded in 1935, is 
primarily interested in the problems of sociology. In the absence of an 
organization concerned with the philosophy of law, it is also interested 
in that field. It has been active in promoting three lines of activity: 
conferences held for the members of the society; public meetings for dis- 
seminating knowledge of the social and philosophic order; and research 
projects carried on in the villages of northern Serbia. 

The Society is about to edit a collective work of two volumes com- 
prising the contributions of its members on the methodological problems 
of and the relations between the various social sciences. Its contents will 
include summary reviews of the history and present state of sociology 
in various countries based upon reviews of recent books and detailed 
consideration of the development and present status of sociology and the 
other social sciences in Yugoslavia with particular reference to problems 
and research findings related to Yugoslavia. A résumé in French will 
permit foreigners to acquire a more precise notion of the work of the 
society. 

Professor Georges Fassitel is president of the Society. 


Pacific Sociological Society—Southern Division.—The Southern Divi- 
sion convened May 7 at Los Angeles. The morning session was devoted 
to historical sociology with papers by William Kirk, Pomona College, on 
“Early Sociologists,” and Melvin J. Vincent, University of Southern 
California, on “Recent Trends in Sociology.” At the luncheon meeting 
an address was given by Dr. James A. Quinn, University of Cincinnati, 
on “The Coming Battleground of Ecology.” A symposium of war and 
peace comprised the afternoon session, the political, economic, and socio- 
logical aspects being discussed by H. Arthur Steiner, University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles; Arthur Coons, Occidental College; and Clarence 
M. Case, University of Southern California. 


American Association for the Advancement of Science.—The association 
held its one. hundred and first meeting in Ottawa, June 27—July 2. The 
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following affiliated organizations participated: American Statistical As- 
sociation, Canadian Agricultural Economic Society, and Pi Gamma Nu. 
The second of the science and society conferences, under the direction of 
H. G. Moulton, was devoted to the subject, “Science and the Future.” 
Stuart A. Rice, retired chairman of Section K (Social and Economic Sci- 
ences), gave the opening paper, “‘World Standards of Living,”’ as his vice- 
presidential address. 

In the division on social psychology, papers were read by Herbert Gold- 
hamer, University of Chicago; J. D. Ketchum, University of Toronto; 
A. A. Roback, Massachusetts Department of Education; and J. Elmer 
Moreno, publisher of Sociometry. 


American Association for Adult Education.—Alva Johnson of Yale Uni- 
versity and the New School for Social Research has accepted the chair- 
manship of the Association. 


American Association of Schools of Social Work.—Dr. Marion Hatha- 
way, secretary of the Association, reported that in November, 1937, there 
were enrolled in the thirty-two accredited schools of social work 1,985 
full-time graduate students (381 men and 1,604 women), and 2,362 part- 
time students, of whom 2,085 were graduate students. During 1936-37, 
437 students received Masters’ degrees and 8 received Doctors’ degrees 
in social work. 


The Child Study Association of America.—The Association has an- 
nounced a two-day conference, November 14-15, Hotel Roosevelt, New 
York City, on the general topic of a half-century of progress in the under- 
standing of child life and the improvement of family relationships as 
part of its fiftieth anniversary program. For further information write 
Mrs. Hawes Smith, Association headquarters, 221 West Fifty-seventh 
Street, New York City. 


Committee on Cultural Relations with Latin America.—The Thirteenth 
Seminar in Mexico was held July 13 to August 1 in Cuernavaco, Puebla, 
and Mexico City. Lectures, discussions, and field trips served as an intro- 
duction to the life and culture of the Mexican people. The program of 
lectures included the fields of international relations, history, archeology, 
the arts, architecture, economics, and social problems. Included in the 
faculty were Hubert Herring, secretary of the Committee; Margaret 
Bondfield, England; Herbert A. Miller, Bryn Mawr College; and Ben 
Cherrington, University of Denver. 
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Country Life Institute-——The fourth annual Institute was held June 
20-22 at Iowa State College with conferences based on the theme, ““Town- 
Country Relationships.” Among the participants in the Institute were 
Eduard C. Lindeman, New York School of Social Work, and Ray E. 
Wakeley, Iowa State College. 


India Political Council.—A testimonial dinner in honor of Dr. Haridas 
T. Muzumdar was held in New York on June 29. Dr. Muzumdar is 
author of a biography entitled Ghandi, the Apostle: His Trial and His 
Message. 


Institute of Race Relations.—The Institute, held July 25 to August 12, 
formed part of the offerings of the summer session of the School of Educa- 
tion, New York University. Courses were organized around the follow- 
ing subjects: sociological and economic approach to race; anthropological 
and psychological approach to race; and practical applications and 
methods in peace relations. Among the lecturers were Charles S. Johnson, 
Fisk University; Ira DeA. Reid, Atlanta University; Joseph S. Roucek, 
New York University; and Donald Young, University of Pennsylvania. 


International Congress of Criminology.—The first congress will be held 
in Rome, October 3-8. The congress will consider etiology and diagnostics 
of juvenile delinquency; the study of the criminal personality; the role 
of the judge in combating delinquency; organization of crime prevention; 
ethnology and criminology; and experimental preventive measures in 
various countries. The chairman of the congress is H. E. Mariano 
d’Amelio, first president of the Court of Cassation. Address communica- 
tions to Executive Committee, Rome, Via Giulia 52. 


National Conference of Jewish Social Welfare Agencies.—At its recent 
meeting the Conference chose as president Joseph J. Schwartz, director of 
the Brooklyn Federation of Jewish Charities; as vice-presidents, Israel S. 
Chipkin of New York and Isidore Soboloff of Detroit. 


National Conference of Social Work.—The sixty-fifth annual meeting — 
of the Conference was held at Seattle, Washington, June 26 to July 2. 
Among the participants in the program were Saul D. Alinsky, Illinois 
Institute for Juvenile Research; Clinton W. Areson, Domestic Relations 
Court, New York City; Roger N. Baldwin, American Civil Liberties 
Union; Irene Farnham Conrad, Council of Social Agencies, Houston; 
Michael M. Davis, Committee on Research in Medical Economics; Leah 
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Feder, Washington University; Charles E. Hendry, Boys’ Clubs of Ameri- 
ca; David H. Holbrook, National Social Work Council; Ralph G. Hurlin, 
Russell Sage Foundation; Roswell H. Johnson, Institute of Family Rela- 
tions, Los Angeles; Jacob Kepecs, Jewish Children’s Bureau of Chicago; 
Philip Klein, New York School of Social Work; Forrest LaViolette, 
University of Washington; Bessie A. McClenahan, University of South- 
ern California; John W. Slawson, Jewish Board of Guardians, New York 
City; Esther E. Twente, University of Kansas; Irving Weissman, Social 
Planning Council, St. Louis; R. Clyde White, University of Chicago; and 
Howard Woolston, University of Washington. The presidential address 
of Solomon Lowenstein was on the subject “The Test of American 
Democracy.” 

Paul Kellogg, New York City, was elected president of the Conference 
for the year 1938-39, and Grace Coyle, Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, was nominated for the same office for the following year. The 
1939 Conference is to be held in Buffalo, New York, June 18-24. 


National Conference on Family Relations——The conference will hold 
its first meeting in New York on September 16 and 17 at the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania. Its purpose is to serve for an exchange of ideas and activities 
in the field of family relations and to concentrate attention from time to 
time upon particular objectives. The officers of the conference are: Paul 
Sayre, president, University of Iowa; Huntington Cairns, vice-president, 
Baltimore; Greta C. Coleman, secretary, Boston. Among the members of 
the advisory committee are Geoffrey May, Wayne L. Morse, Ethel R. 
McDowell, C. Rufus Rorem, Miriam Van Waters, Carle C. Zimmerman. 


National Recreation Association—The twenty-third National Recrea- 
tion Congress will be held at Pittsburgh, October 3-7. 


Social Science Research Council_—Announcement has been made of the 
publication in August of a report, Research Memorandum on Migration 
Differentials, by Dorothy Swayne Thomas, Yale Institute of Human Re- 
lations, chairman of the committee on migration differentials. In press is 
another report in the field of population entitled Research Memorandum 
on Population Redistribution, by Rupert B. Vance, University of North 
Carolina. 


Society for Social Research.—The seventeenth annual institute of the 
Society was held at the University of Chicago, August 19-20. The topics 
and chairmen for the five sessions of the institute are: general section, 
Ernest W. Burgess, University of Chicago; community studies, W. Lloyd 
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Warner, University of Chicago; demography, William F. Ogburn, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; social psychology, Richard T. LaPiere, Stanford Uni- 
versity; and culture contact, Harley F. MacNair, University of Chicago. 
Leon E. Truesdell, United States Bureau of the Census, will speak at the 
banquet on August 20. 


American University—Frank Lorimer, who since 1934 has been secre- 
tary of the Population Association of American, has been appointed visit- 
ing professor in population studies for the academic year 1938-39. He will 
have charge of specialized research in the population field and will offer 
two courses each semester in population problems. His work will be co- 
ordinated with the program of the graduate school of the University in 
the fields of national resources, statistics, and social security adminis- 
tration. 


University of Chicago.—The fifth annual Conference of Business Edu- 
cation, held June 30 and July 1, was on the theme, “Business as a Social 
Institution.”” William F. Ogburn gave an address on the ‘Relation of 
Technology to Business and Government.”’ 

P. M. Hauser, instructor in sociology, has been appointed assistant 
chief statistician for population, United States Bureau of the Census. 


Colgate University—Wendell H. Bash has been appointed to an in- 
structorship in sociology. 


Columbia University.—Harper and Brothers have announced the publi- 
cation of a study of student attitudes on public questions entitled Public 
Opinion and the Individual, by Gardner Murphy and Rensis Likert. 

John S. Gambs, professor of sociology at New College, is now estab- 
lished in Geneva, Switzerland, as assistant U.S. Labor Commissioner. 


Cornell University—Dr. Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr., has been promoted 
from assistant professor to professor in the department of rural social 
organization. 


University of Denver. —Training for a new profession, that of appraiser 
of the efficiency of city and county governments, is being instituted this 
autumn under a grant for the first year of $29,000 from the Alfred P. 
Sloan Foundation of New York. The move represents the start of a 
national program designed to furnish the public with investigators com- 
petent to evaluate and interpret the financial administration and social 
utility of local governments. Graduates of the eighteen-month course 
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with the degree of master of science in government management will 
qualify as research aids to citizen groups now being formed in all parts 
of the country to check waste in local government and to improve public 
welfare services. 

The new curriculum will include both technical courses in accounting 
and in economics, and study of modern methods of operating social 
agencies such as bureaus of health and public relief, schools, and prisons. 
Students will also be trained to translate their findings into language 
understandable to the average voter. A large part of the students’ work 
will be in city and county offices in Colorado and adjoining states, ob- 
serving at first hand local government financing and management. 

To secure a nation-wide selection of candidates for the new profession, 
ten fellowships, ranging in value from $900 to $1,800 a year, were offered 
on a competitive basis to college graduates with one year’s college work 
in accounting and one in the social sciences. 


Eureka College—A community survey made by Professor John Berry 
and student assistants in the department of sociology has been completed 
and published. 


University of Georgia.—Arthur Fink, University of Pennsylvania, will 
give courses in sociology during the summer session. Causes of Crime 
by Dr. Fink is being published this summer by the University of Penn- 
sylvania Press. 


Indiana University Announcement has been made of the promotion 
of Alfred R. Lindesmith from the rank of instructor to that of assistant 
professor of sociology. 


University of Kansas City.—Dr. Ernest Manheim, assistant professor 
of sociology at the University of Chicago, has accepted an appointment 
to take charge of the work in sociology. 


McGill University —Robert E. L. Faris, Brown University, has ac- 
cepted an appointment as assistant professor. 


McKendree College.-—During the second semester of the school year 
1937-38, Professor Clayton R. Watts offered as a seminar a course on the 
sociology of sects. 


Michigan State College-—Paul Honigsheim, who was for thirteen years 
director of the Volkshochschule in Cologne, has been appointed associate 
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professor in sociology. Dr. Honigsheim has also served as professor at 
the University of Cologne, director of the Institut de Recherches sociales 
in Paris, and professor at the National University of Panama. 


University of Missouri.—L. Guy Brown, Oberlin College, taught dur- 
ing the summer session. 


Mount St. Mary’s College.—Dr. Joseph F. Thorning, professor of soci- 
ology and social history, attended the International Eucharistic Congress 
at Budapest. Before returning he will make a study of social and eco- 
nomic conditions throughout Europe. 


New York University—Dr. Henry Pratt Fairchild has been appointed 
head of the department of sociology in the graduate school of arts and 
sciences. Dr. Fairchild has been a member of the staff of New York 
University since 1919 and professor of sociology since 1924. 


University of Pennsylvania.—James H. S. Bossard has been appointed 
director of the William T. Carter Foundation of Child Welfare at the 
University. He will continue to teach in the department of sociology. 


University of Pittsburgh—The University has announced the formation 
of the School of Applied Social Sciences, a graduate division offering train- 
ing in social work. Wilber I. Newstetter, professor and director of the 
course in group work at Western Reserve University and president of the 
American Association of Schools of Social Work, has been appointed dean 
of the new school. This school is an outgrowth of the University’s divi- 
sion of social work, which has been conducted for the last seven years 
under the direction of Dr. Manuel C. Elmer, professor and head of the 
department of sociology in the college. 


Princeton University —Eyler N. Simpson, associate professor in the 
School of Public and International Affairs, died July 1, 1938. Dr. Simpson 
was born in 1goo, received his A.B. degree from the University of Texas 
in 1921, and his M.A. and Pu.D. degrees from the University of Chicago 
in 1924 and 1926. From 1929 to 1932 he was a representative of the In- 
stitute of Current World Affairs in Mexico and published the findings of 
his research in his book Ejido in 1937. 


South Dakota State College-—The department of rural sociology has 
released for distribution upon request a bulletin entitled The Standard 
of Living of Farm and Village Families in Six South Dakota Counties, 
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1935. Requests may be addressed to W. F. Kumlien, South Dakota 
State College, Brookings, South Dakota. 


Syracuse University.—William C. Lehmann has been granted a year’s 
leave of absence to accept a visiting professorship in sociology at Tulane 
University for the year 1938-39. 


Texas State Women’s College-—Walter Watson, Southern Methodist 
University, taught courses during the summer session. 


University of Tulsa.—Dr. Leo A. Haak, McMaster University, has 
been appointed assistant professor and head of the department of soci- 


ology. 


University of Virginia.—The twelfth annual session of the Institute 
of Public Affairs, a forum for the discussion of public problems, was held 
July 3-16 on the general topic, ‘“Economic Stability and Social Security.” 
Sociologists speaking at the sessions included Belle Boone Beard, Sweet 
Briar College, and Maurice Parmelee. 


University of West Virginia.—David B. Rogers, University of Pitts- 
burgh, was visiting lecturer during the summer session. 


Westminster College (Fulton, Mo.).—Chester Alexander, who has had 
his graduate work at the University of Chicago, has accepted an appoint- 
ment as professor of sociology. 


Yale University.—Alfred McClung Lee, associate professor of sociology 
and journalism, University of Kansas, was given the 1937 research award 
of Sigma Delta Chi, national professional journalistic society, in recogni- 
tion of his book, The Daily Newspaper in America. Dr. Lee has been at 
the Institute of Human Relations for the past year during his leave of 
absence. 

Dr. William Ewart Lawrence, department of sociology, Western Re- 
serve University, has been granted a leave of absence for the semester 
beginning in September to make a cross-cultural survey of the primitive 
tribes of Australia for the Institute of Human Relations, in co-operation 
with the Rockefeller Foundation. The study, which will be organized at 
Yale University under Professor George P. Murdock, director of the 
Institute, will be of four hundred tribes of the most primitive people in 
the world. 
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PERSONAL 


Frederick A. Stoker and Company has published The School Ma’am, 
a study of the teacher as a social type, by Frances R. Donovan, author 
of The Saleslady and The Woman Who Waits. 


William R. Boorman has accepted a position as executive secretary 
of the Neighborhood Council, Des Moines. 


A complete set of the American Journal of Sociology from 1904 to date 
has been offered for sale. Communications should be addressed to Pro- 
fessor Victor E. Helleberg, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. 


Miriam Van Waters, superintendent of the Massachusetts Reforma- 
tory for Women, has been elected president of the American League to 
Abolish Capital Punishment, succeeding the late Clarence Darrow. 


In the setup of the working staff for the Greater New York Fund, the 
secretaryship of the central admission and distribution committee has 
been intrusted to Neva R. Deardorff, drafted from the research bureau 
of the Welfare Council. Succeeding her at the Council is Helen R. Jeter, 
who leaves the post of director of the Division of Public Assistance Re- 
search, Social Security Board. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The Development of Sociology. By FLoyp N. House. New York: Mc- 

Graw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1936. Pp. viii+456. $4.00. 

Undoubtedly it is a merit of this book to have suggested a sociological 
history of sociology. For in contrast to many historical presentations of 
sociology the author does not limit his task to an analysis and description 
of modern sociology since Comte. He aims at giving the development of 
social thought in its different forms and purposes. This historical pres- 
entation seems to him necessary in order to understand the present situa- 
tion of sociology and the trends which may determine its future evolution 
(p. 421). Everyone will agree that this goal is a very valuable one and a 
genuine purpose of sociological as well as historical research. 

Unfortunately the author states at the beginning that he is not familiar 
at all with some modern trends in sociology which may become very 
important for the future development of sociology. First, he tells us that 
he does not know the modern German Kultursoziologie of Alfred Weber. 
Second, the author expresses his regret for his scanty acquaintance with 
sociology of knowledge and makes the amazing statement that the sociol- 
ogy of knowledge is a German discovery. But as historian of sociology he 
ought to know that the French positivistic sociology since Durkheim 
has developed a sociological approach to thinking and knowing, which 
has influenced not only the different branches of sociology—especially the 
sociology of religion and the sociology of law—but the history of ideas 
in general. The very interesting and suggestive books of Abel Rey and 
M. Schuhl on the development of Greek scientific, religious, and philo- 
sophical thought and Granet’s books on the structure of Chinese thought 
can be appreciated only as the outcome of this new sociological approach. 
Hence it is bewildering that the name of Lévy-Bruhl is not even men- 
tioned in the book. Nevertheless the development of a sociology of knowl- 
edge is indebted to the achievements of Lévy-Bruhl who has given a full 
and concrete analysis of the prelogical character of primitive thought. 

Among the German sociologists who represent this new branch of 
sociology he lists Max Scheler without emphasizing the vital importance 
of his sociological as well as of his philosophical achievements, as evi- 
denced particularly in his attempt to combine the philosophical and 
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sociological methods which are at the basis of Husserl’s phenomenology. 
This is the more astonishing because, at the end of his book (pp. 406-11), 
House deals with the achievements of Husserl for sociology. Here he 
mentions Vierkandt and Litt, who are not exclusively influenced by 
Husserl while Scheler represents the genuine application of Husserl’s 
work to the problems of sociology. Let us add that the statement on 
Husserl is rather bewildering. The particular achievement of Husserl’s 
phenomenology is not to be found in a psychological approach, but in the 
sharp separation of the psychical acts and the objects intended. The 
main achievement of this school is the conquest of the epistemological 
tension in the subject-object dualism which has ruled modern philosophy 
from Descartes to neo-Kantianism. In consequence of the new epistemo- 
logical approach this school became able to describe objectively very 
different patterns of social structure and their theoretical meanings. 

The presentation of the subject is a historical one only in Parts II 
and III. For no apparent reasons Parts IV and V, which deal with the 
development of American sociology, are organized systematically, but 
interrupted by chapters on modern Italian and German sociological ef- 
forts. That is to be regretted, because a historico-sociological analysis of 
American sociology would contribute very much to a sociology of the 
frontier spirit and the patterns of colonial enlightenment. Hence the fas- 
cinating idea of a sociological history of sociology has been only suggested 
but not realized by this book and is still to be written. If we wish to 
know what has happened in the transformation of human thinking, it is 
a basic task to analyze and to understand the shift in the approaches and 
methods of social research. It is of highest importance to understand 
the significance of the transformation of social conceptions from religious 
and metaphysical ideas to scientific and pragmatic ones. The change in the 
consciousness and the interpretation of social existence is a basic 
problem of a sociology of knowledge. As sociologists we should be able 
to analyze the causes and conditions under which human relations are 
thought to be shaped by natural laws, metaphysical principles, or condi- 
tioned by social institutions, organizations, and processes. For instance, 
it would have been very enlightening if, while discussing social thought 
in ancient Greece, Professor House had attempted to correlate the Epi- 
curean and Stoic philosophy of conduct with the social situation in which 
social and political institutions had lost their function and meaning for 
collective beings, and the types of intellectuals had changed as well. 

But the author is not aware of this interconnection between the scien- 
tific and empirical approaches toward social life and the metaphysical 
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problems involved in the basic problems of social structure and the 
function of the intellectuals within it. If we attempt to examine the 
author’s analyses of the prehistory of sociology and of French and German 
sociologists, we will find many doubtful statements, neither right nor 
wrong, but rather vague. (E.g., the position of Aristotle is not clearly 
differentiated from that of Plato. After Jaeger’s book we know the differ- 
ent stages of his development and may regard Books v and vi of the 
Politics and Books ix and x of the Nicomachean Ethics as genuine socio- 
logical analyses which are quite independent of his metaphysics.) 

It is a pity that House does not deal with the interrelationship between 
history, philosophy of history, and sociology. Only if we understand the 
social function of history in the seventeenth and nineteenth centuries, 
its opposition to philosophy and its relation to religion and theology, 
may we be aware of the basic situation in the emergence of sociology. 
Hence the chapters dealing with history and philosophy of history are 
rich in material but rather weak in the interpretation of the problems 
involved. It is important to emphasize that not Romanticism (pp. 76 f.) 
but the Enlightenment produced the first outstanding achievements in 
the methods of history. While the history of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries aimed primarily at the discovery of rules of political 
prudence, the philosophy of history can only be understood as a seculari- 
zation of the religious and theological theories concerning the process of 
salvation as affected by the social movements arising within the political 
and social structure of modern industrial society. This development of 
the different patterns of historical consciousness, the growing knowledge 
of the complex reality of history, is a basic problem in the prehistory of 
sociology. And the transformation of some fundamental historical con- 
cepts like decadence and decline, which were of highest importance to the 
theological interpretation of history, into the idea of progress is one of the 
most fascinating problems in a sociology of thinking. 

Further we have to regret that the author does not deal more exten- 
sively with the development of modern French sociology. The generation 
of Durkheim students—Simiand, Halbwachs, Mauss—have promoted 
many problems in a sociology of religion, knowledge, and politics and wise- 
ly corrected some positivistic implications in Durkheim’s work. And here 
we may ask whether it was not necessary to examine the influence of 
Bergson on the development of sociology. Although the author has 
stressed the achievement of William James and Mead for the develop- 
ment of social psychology, would it not have been worth while to dis- 
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cuss the sociological character of some of their works, at least those of 
the former? 

It is bewildering that the author combines Tarde and Tonnies in one 
chapter although there is no analogy between these two founders of mod- 
ern sociology in France and Germany. The chapter on “Verstehende 
Soziologie” emphasizes the methodological achievements of Weber and 
Dilthey. But for the future development of sociology their concrete 
sociological analysis and interpretations will be of the highest importance, 
much more than their very problematic methodological approaches in 
their theoretical writings. 

The author stresses the point that he was compelled to use many books 
of secondhand literature and articles of the Encyclopedia of the Social 
Sciences for many parts of his book. But is it not the rule and ethics of 
scholarship and the presupposition for a genuine scholarly interpretation 
to know the sources of the ideas we have to deal with? Especially in an 
intellectual situation in which all the traditional evaluations and presenta- 
tions are questioned we have to go back to the sources. The great effort 
of this book becomes a failure because the lack of knowing the original 
texts makes many judgments weak and vague, and it is impossible for 
the reader who does not know these works to get concrete and clear ideas 
of the different types of thought and their functional meaning. Gladly 
I acknowledge the moral effort of House to conquer this gigantic task. 
But I am sorry to state the failure and imperfection of this book. Plato 
amicus, magis amica veritas. 


ALBERT SALOMON 
New York City 


Rural Trends in Depression Years. By EpmMuND DES. BRUNNER and 
IrvinG LorcEe. New York: Columbia University Press, 1937. Pp. 
vili+ 387. $3.25. 

The idea of taking a sample of American rural villages and systemati- 
cally resurveying them at suitable intervals cannot fail to be fascinating 
to any rural sociologist. Thus, it seems, may be revealed what the fast 
changing times are doing :o the quiet little centers of innumerable agri- 
cultural communities, their schools, churches, stores, and social organiza- 
tions, some of which one poetically wishes might go on unchanged for- 
ever. Such a striking and extensive purpose has this volume, which re- 
ports the third survey in a dozen years of one hundred forty carefully 
selected villages from most parts of the United States. An attempt is 
made to note and evaluate the changes in an elaborate catalogue of items— 
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population, village-country relations, business and industry, schools, 
adult education, social organizations, government, health, religion, re- 
lief—and to assign their causes, with special reference to the great de- 
pression and alphabetical programs of the federal government which the 
latter begot. Out of a confusing diversity of findings the book leaves the 
general impression that the organized affiliations of the countryside con- 
tinue to move villageward, and that the depression probably has not 
changed any of the major tendencies previously observed. 

The length and regimentation of this report are such that even zealous 
rural sociologists are likely to grow weary under the monotony of detail 
tending for the most part to show that “some communities are succeed- 
ing in meeting new conditions and some are not.” The work lacks both 
the interesting story quality of a series of case studies and the rigor and 
circumscription of a statistical analysis, and so falls into the large mongrel 
class. The effort to cover so vast a number of such difficult topics makes 
it impossible as a rule to obtain more than broad estimates, impressions, 
and subjective ratings. Unfortunately, one cannot tell whether certain 
interesting estimates or judgments are roughly correct or whether they 
are entirely worthless. Where the returns of the field workers are com- 
pared with the findings of others, the results are often not reassuring. 
Since data are usually furnished only for the three years 1924, 1930, and 
1936, the depths of the depression are skipped, and except in extreme 
cases there are too few points for the establishment of trends. Under 
these conditions it is not surprising that some of the authors’ inferences 
do not appear to be derivable from their material. 

Many of these faults are inherent in the conception of the project, 
which certainly cannot be dismissed as of no worth. All students of 
American rural life will want to read at least parts of the book, and draw 
their own conclusions as to the reliability and value of what they find 
there. 


Tuomas C. McCormick 
University of Wisconsin 


Land Utilization in China: A Study of 16,786 Farms in 168 Localities, 
and 38,256 Farm Families in Twenty-two Provinces in China, 1929- 
1933. By JoHN Lossinc Buck. University of Nanking, 1937. Vol. I, 
Comprehensive Report on the Study, Pp. xxxii+494, $5.00; Vol. II, 
Statistics, Pp. xv+473, $10.00; Vol. III, Aélas, Pp. xii+146, $5.00 
This comprehensive work is a report on statistical material collected 

according to the survey method and covering a very large sector of China. 
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The immense amount of work involved may be inferred from the huge 
total of nearly eighty thousand schedules that have been used for com- 
piling the statistical material. 

The textual volume has six sections dealing with “Land, Food and 
Population,” “Physical Factors,” ‘“Man’s Use of the Land,” “Marketing 
and Prices,”’ ““Population,” and “Standard of Living.” The Statistics and 
Atlas volumes are organized along similar lines. 

As John L. Buck is one of the most intimate students of China, it is 
extremely fortunate that he could direct this study and shoulder the 
heavy task of compiling the textual volume. 

The difficulties with which everyone is faced who wishes to study the 
economic and social setup of China have been greatly decreased with the 
publication of this work, though by no means completely solved. With 
the immense area and the huge number of people involved, the survey 
method, naturally restricted in its scope, is only a meager substitute for 
such comprehensive statistics as, unfortunately, are not available for 
China. 

On the other hand, certain basic facts seem to be conclusively estab- 
lished by this study on land utilization in China. The first and foremost 
fact brought out in Buck’s study is the immense diversification of China’s 
agricultural systems. For the purpose of illustrating this diversification 
he has properly designated altogether eight different agricultural areas, 
three in the northern Wheat Region, five in the southern Rice Region, 
the two major regions being divided by the Rice Line. 

While climatic and agricultural factors have been mainly decisive for 
the distinctions between these regions, Buck has also made clear that 
ethnological factors have been of the greatest importance in the settle- 
ment of China. In the present backward stage of ethnological study of 
China, ethnological and linguistic factors are still inseparable. Buck shows 
how the Rice Line also roughly marks the limit between well-defined 
linguistic regions, and how the south of China, sinified during historical 
times, shows much less integration than the north. 

The data assembled by this comprehensive survey illustrate the his- 
torical growth of China from north to south, with China’s southwest— 
called the Southwestern Rice Region by Buck—constituting the last agri- 
cultural frontier region of Chinese expansion. 

Two practical purposes were associated with this study: first, to train 
students in the methods of research in land utilization; second, to make 
available knowledge of China’s agriculture for its improvement, and as 
a basis of national agricultural policies. 
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The first of these purposes has naturally impaired the results to some 
extent, since most of the local investigators were students with little 
experience and necessarily rough training. The latter has directed atten- 
tion mainly to such problems as can be viewed from the standpoint of 
agricultural technique. 

Buck, at the outset, warns the reader that the samples selected are 
probably better than average (p. ix). This renders necessary a somewhat 
cautious approach toward the evaluation of the data. This is especially 
true of Buck’s remarks on landownership in China. Generally too many 
foreign concepts have been imported into the understanding of China’s 
law of landed property. A Chinese peasant claiming ownership of land, 
unless asked specifically, is unlikely to state all the restrictions of his 
ownership right which seem natural to him, as, e.g., pre-emption rights 
of his clan, or even of people bearing his family name, pre-emption rights 
of neighbors, redemption rights which might be claimed by the descend- 
ants of a man who sold a piece of land, subject to such restrictions, to 
the owner’s grandfather or great-grandfather, or whatever similar restric- 
tions and/or servitudes his land is burdened with. Accordingly, it seems 
doubtful whether Buck is justified in saying that 93 per cent of farm land 
in China is privately owned in fee simple. 

As to distribution of ownership rights, there is a slight inconsistency 
in that Buck says that much of the land rented to tenants in the Double 
Cropping Rice Area belongs to temples or family clans while his very 
small sample does not contain any case of that sort and is nevertheless 
fully accepted as typical. The careless reader might thus be led to rash 
conclusions against which he has not been sufficiently warned. 

For the extent of farm tenancy the schedules collected yielded two 
totally different results from the Farm Survey conducted in 168 localities 
in 154 sien, and from the Agricultural Survey conducted in 236 localities 
in 146 hsien, the latter results agreeing closely with estimates published 
by the Chinese National Agricultural Research Bureau. Nevertheless, 
Buck makes use only of the data of the Farm Survey without any textual 
reference to the divergent results of his Agricultural Survey. 

It is regrettable that once more the foreign legal term “tenancy” is 
used, since this very term does not seem to be as applicable in China 
as in the West. In the West a tenant is supposed to be a farmer culti- 
vating a landlord’s land on a contractual basis. In China, there are heredi- 
tary tenants whose status may be (1) akin to that of serfs, (2) that of 
real owners of the surface of the land paying a traditional amount of rent 
to the owner of the subsoil, the “landlord.’”’ Contractual tenants—in 
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China as elsewhere—from a socio-economic point of view form two differ- 
ent groups: (1) farmers or peasants renting land to earn a profit, (2) 
peasants who must rent land in order to maintain their livelihood and 
who are the objects of rack-renting. There is probably a third group of 
contractual tenants, tenants who really are land-laborers tilling a small 
plot of rented land. . 

Though there are transitional stages between these groups, the above- 
enumerated five classes are probably those which might best lend them- 
selves to classification. Lumping all of them together under the general 
heading of “tenants” and averaging the results obtained from such farms 
does not seem to lead to very profitable conclusions. 

Buck’s basic concept of China’s farm structure is that pressure of 
population on the land has been the most important factor in the develop- 
ment of China’s agriculture and of her ways of life. Accordingly, he is 
inclined to underestimate social factors of a more differentiated nature 
that have prevented the Chinese peasant from reaching a higher level of 
living. Thus, e.g., he minimizes the extent of arable uncultivated land. 
Yet, with roughly 25 per cent of the gross area cultivated, the survey 
brought out that at least another 8 per cent of the gross area—11 per 
cent of the uncultivated area—i.e., nearly one-third of the present cul- 
tivated area, might be brought into cultivation, a surprisingly high per- 
centage, though much lower than other estimates. This arable unculti- 
vated land seems to be especially extensive in the Southwestern Rice Area 
where social conditions have slowed down the expansion of Chinese set- 
tlement, just as in parts of the other areas. 

The selection of farms for the farm survey gave a rather too favorable 
picture of the situation on Chinese farms. The 16,786 farm families of 
the Farm Survey had a median crop area with their farms of 2.37 acres, 
while the 38,256 families of the Population Survey had only a median 
crop area of 1.83 acres, and even this larger sample of the Population 
Survey may still be better than average. 

Within the Farm Survey, Buck shows conclusively that on most of 
the farms the productivity of farm labor is extremely low although 
steadily increasing with the size of farm. He suggests an increase of the 
farm size to allow of a higher labor productivity. But probably attempts 
to increase the size of farms would be unavailing as long as rack-renting, 
the exploitation of farm land by letting it out to tenants, is more profitable 
than more economical cultivation by the owner. 

Buck shows how much of the often admired features of Chinese agri- 
culture, even part of its double cropping, are due to the overstocking of 
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the land with human inhabitants, resulting from the rapid propagation of 
the Chinese races. 

In the relatively prosperous sector of Chinese agriculture studied by 
the Farm Survey, 18 per cent of the farms in the Wheat Region and 16 
per cent of the farms in the Rice Region employ farm laborers hired by 
the year, practically only male and child workers being thus employed. 
Many more farms employ laborers hired by the day and among these 
women predominate. Hired female day labor seems to be especially im- 
portant in southern China where sinification has made the least progress. 

The chapter on prices brings out strongly the influence exercised on 
the Chinese price level by the movement of silver. Price developments 
expressed in the commonly used copper currency have not been followed 
up; to some extent price data were gained in paper and “small silver” 
currencies, such data not having been used for the tabulation in the 
textual volume. 

The paragraph on seasonal variation in farm prices is not very satis- 
factory. With seasonal highs and lows occurring in different calendar 
months within the same area and region, the averaging of the variations 
by months naturally obliterates the width of seasonal variations. By such 
averaging the width of the seasonal variation of the price of millet is 
reduced to roughly 6 per cent, while the average width of that variation— 
between the seasonal highs and lows—is 16 per cent; for rice, averaging 
gives a width of the seasonal variation of only 11-12 per cent, while the 
average width is about 30 per cent; for wheat, averaging gives the varia- 
tion at only ro per cent, while the average width is 20 per cent. 

The chapter on population brings out very clearly how much the selec- 
tion of sample localities may lead astray. Generalization of the figures 
used by Buck would lead to the assumption of a total Chinese population 
in the twenty-two provinces covered—i.e., excluding all the borderlands 
and Manchuria—of no less than six hundred million, a total which he 
rejects himself, although he continues to accept as typical the factors 
yielding the erroneous total. 

But the sample study is still valuable. It shows anew the fact of a 
scarcity of women in Chinese society leading to a widespread singleness 
of adult males, although all the social taboos impose the duty of legal 
marriage on the man much more than on the woman. The figures also 
show that propagation in China is evidently carried to its physical limita- 
tion; accordingly, the families that are better off generally produce more 
offspring than the poor, since the well-to-do child-bearing woman natural- 
ly faces less risks in child-bearing than the poorer woman. With the 
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sample probably too favorable, the crude birth- and death-rates found are 
respectively too high and too low. The natural increase shown by these 
figures to be 11.2 per thousand per year is certainly too high, though 
Buck is right in pointing out that China’s rural population as a whole 
has probably increased in recent years, much of the natural population 
increase in the north having been absorbed by migration to Manchuria 
and to central and south China. 

Very valuable data on nutrition and the standard of living on Chinese 
farms are presented in the concluding chapters. 

The paragraphs on farm credit, on its sources, and on the savings of 
farmers disclose what a favorable sample has been chosen throughout the 
study. Actually if the figures were generalized, the savings of Chinese 
farmers would appear to be higher than their debts—a result so flagrantly 
in contradiction with general assumptions and observations that one 
should beware of such generalization. 

While Buck’s Land Utilization in China is far from being a complete 
report on Chinese agriculture, it contains a veritable treasure chest of 
valuable material. Some of this material about crop rotation and techni- 
cal problems of farm management the reviewer is quite unable to digest 
profitably. But even where social and economic data do not seem to 
describe average situations, they still form a very valuable addition to 
our knowledge which is just as limited with regard to the Chinese middle 
peasants as with regard to the Chinese poor. 

The whole study represents the valuable result of Sino-foreign, mainly 
Sino-American co-operation in economic research and will be indis- 
pensable to students of China’s economic and social foundations. 

Unless the present hostilities between China and Japan are to change 
the human and social landscape in China, Buck’s monumental three 
volumes may well form the basis of more detailed local studies. 


Kurt BLocu 
New York City 


Propaganda from China and Japan: A Case Study in Propaganda Analysis. 
By Bruno LASKER and AGNES RoMAN. Foreword by WILLIAM W. 
Lockwoop, Jr. New York: American Council, Institute of Pacific 
Relations, 1938. Pp. xiv+120. $1.50. 


This brief study of the contemporary propaganda of Japan and China 
is directed to the student, teacher, critic, and maker of public policy in 
America. Attention is limited to pamphlets circulated in this country, 
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and the analysis is made to show what information was circulated, and, 
second, what appeals were made to attitudes. ‘Propaganda in Informa- 
tion” reports what was said about who started the war, what lay back of 
the war, what happened in the northern provinces, and what happened at 
Shanghai. “Propaganda To Affect Attitudes” is divided into the con- 
sideration of what are called appeals to material interests, appeals to po- 
litical attitudes, appeals to elementary social attitudes. Special attention 
is given to “Propaganda on Propaganda.” The foregoing appeals were 
designed to influence general responses; “‘Appeals for and against Specific 
Actions” are described. 

The principal purpose of this timely study is to sharpen awareness of 
specific propaganda features of our current environment. Certain tenta- 
tive conclusions have emerged, which interest the comparative student of 
war propaganda. “‘. . . . We learn that the attention which has been paid 
in this country to the investigation of propaganda methods already has 
produced some effect on the propagandists themselves. There is evidently 
less reliance on the downright lie . . . . less reliance on the hold over us of 
those naive stereotypes which used to, and sometimes still do, take the 
place of clear conceptions.” The Japanese propaganda is found to be 
“more defensive” and “less concrete” than the Chinese; and a number of 
other interpretative comments are made. 


D. LASSWELL 
University of Chicago 


The Influence of the American Bar Association on Public Opinion and 
Legislation. By M. LouisE RUTHERFORD. University of Pennsylvania. 
Philadelphia, 1937. Pp. 393. 


The sociologists will be interested in this work for two reasons. First, 
it is a contribution to the sociology of professions. The structure of the 
legal profession in the United States is amply described and the mecha- 
nism of the enforcement of professional ethics studied; the content of 
these ethics remains beyond the scope of the work. Second, it is a con- 
tribution to the sociology of law. The influence of the American Bar 
Association on legislation, either direct, or, more frequently, indirect, 
through public opinion, is thoroughly analyzed. The author brings out 
the important fact that the influence of pressure groups representing 
particular interests can be, to a certain extent, checked by the activity 
of groups representing common welfare—this because the professional 
interest of lawyers in good legislation and vigorous law enforcement gen- 
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erally coincides with the interests of the community. Thus new evidence 
is given for the proposition that law is not the expression of particular 
interests, but rather the milieu where these are brought to a compromise 
and integrated into a more or less consistent unity. Mrs. Rutherford does 
not undertake generalizations of such a type, but gives excellent material 
for doing so. The corresponding part of the book would have gained in 
value if certain too circumstantial studies on the progress of particular 
problems within the framework of the American Bar Association had 
been replaced by more ample data concerning the instrumentality of the 
latter’s external activity. 


N. S. TIMASHEFF 
Harvard University 


A Reference Guide to the Study of Public Opinion. By Harwoop L. CuILDs. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1934. Pp. vit+105. $2.00. 


Students of collective hehavior and public opinion will find this an- 
notated bibliography to ix of distinct value. The sources have been 
grouped in accordance with a very helpful scheme. Before each of the 
divisions the author has inserted a brief discussion which the reader will 
find to be very valuable in indicating the general nature of that particular 
division. At the end of each of the divisions the author has listed a variety 
of topics which merit further investigation. 


HERBERT BLUMER 
University of Chicago 


The Psychology of the Audience. By H. L. Hottrincwortu. New York: 
American Book Co., 1935. Pp. x+232. $2.50. 


In this small volume the author has endeavored to bring together ex- 
perimental findings and his reflections on the behavior of the “audience.”’ 
He regards the audience as referring not only to groups of listeners but also 
to groups of spectators, readers, and observers of all kinds. The treat- 
ment centers around the five following items: (1) the gaining of atten- 
tion, (2) the arousing of interest, (3) the creation of an impression, (4) the 
conveying of a conviction, and (5) the direction of activity. So little has 
been written about the behavior of audiences that this work is to be dis- 
tinctly welcomed. While it is frankly in the nature of an exploratory en- 
terprise, its findings and discussions should prove to be of considerable 
interest to the students of collective behavior. 


HERBERT BLUMER 
University of Chicago 
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Social Change and Social Problems. By James H. S. Bossarp. Rev. ed. 
New York: Harper & Bros., 1938. Pp. xiii+823. $3.50. 


The first edition of this book was published in 1934 and reviewed in 
this Journal in March, 1935. The events of the last four years have 
greatly increased both the interest in and the knowledge of that vast and 
amorphous group of phenomena known as “social problems.” The au- 
thor prefaces his discussion of social problems with a statement of his 
conceptual approach, which is based primarily upon the concepts of social 
change and social circulation. This introductory section has been sub- 
stantially unchanged since the first edition and remains as a stimulating 
approach to certain phases of applied sociology. 

In the new edition the author also retains his original list of social 
problems for consideration. They are: income and standard of living; 
unemployment and old age insecurity; health and accidents; mental de- 
ficiency, mental disease, and mental hygiene; family and child welfare; 
and private and public social work. He has incorporated into these chap- 
ters a considerable part of the new material which has appeared in recent 
years. The sections on unemployment and social work have naturally 
undergone the most substantial revision. The concluding discussion of 
private and public social work is an excellent summary of the major 
trends in these related fields from the ancient beggars with their bowls 


to the Works Progress Administration. 
Francis E. MERRILL 
Dartmouth College 


Primary Mental Abilities. By L. L. Tourstone. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1938. Pp. viii+121. $2.00. 


This is the first major application of the theory of factor analysis de- 
veloped by the same author in his Vectors of Mind. 

The problem is the familiar one of attempting to isolate primary 
mental abilities. The first chapter describes the experiment, involving 
a battery of fifty-six tests given to a group of two hundred and forty 
volunteers. Chapter ii describes the tests. Some of them are already 
familiar. A large number are new and further reflect the inventive genius 
of the author and his wife in this field. The third chapter describes the 
factorial analysis and contains some new suggestions as to how to de- 
termine how many factors to extract from the correlational matrix. Chap- 
ter iv deals with “Rotation of the Orthogonal Reference Frame”’ and 
chapter v gives the “Interpretation of the Factors.” Briefly stated, it 
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appears that space, perception, number, word fluency, memory, induc- 
tion, arithmetical reasoning, and deduction can be discerned as primary 
abilities. The analysis and the presentation are characterized by the au- 
thor’s usual caution, insight, clarity, and scientific rigor. A chapter on 
“Individual Mental Profiles,’ an Appendix, and an Index conclude this 
important monograph. 


GEORGE A. LUNDBERG 
Bennington College 


The Psychology of Wants, Interests and Attitudes. By EDWARD L. THORN- 
DIKE. New York: Appleton-Century Co., 1935. Pp. x+301. $3.50. 


This excellent treatise by a distinguished psychologist seeks to present 
with the liberal use of experimental findings a theory of the manner in 
which wants, interests, and attitudes are formed. The thesis presented, 
stated tersely, is that the emotional and appetitive activities of human 
beings are the result of a process of repetition and reward. To establish in 
an individual a desire, want, interest, or attitude, one must induce in him 
the desired response and then reward this response. With this conception, 
Thorndike indicates what he regards to be the deficiencies of the usual run 
of theories of habit formation. This volume will well merit serious con- 
sideration by students of social psychology. 


HERBERT BLUMER 
University of Chicago 


Change of Interests with Age. By EDWARD K. STRONG, Jr. Stanford Uni- 
versity: Stanford University Press, 1931. Pp. xix+-235. $4.00. 


Statistical evidence, collected through the use of a vocational interest 
blank, shows that the interests of men from the age of twenty to seventy 
are relatively stable. Slight changes are attributed to age. 

These findings are misleading without a knowledge of the detailed 
investigation. The author did not demonstrate the permanence of inter- 
ests in particular individuals but compared the identity of interests of 
men in different age groups of eight occupations. He thinks that his re- 
sults are not invalidated because intelligence tests were similarly ad- 
ministered in their early use, and their results were later confirmed by the 
constancy of results in repetitions of intelligence tests upon the same indi- 
viduals. The author is aware of limitations to his study, namely, a non- 
technical definition of interest is used; the findings are not necessarily ap- 
plicable to other occupations or the same occupations in successive 
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generations owing to experiential changes; many interests are not con- 
sidered; intensity of interests is not adequately measured; and the test 
solicits responses where the subject may not have had actual experiences, 
and hence the replies are mainly opinions. 

If Dr. Strong’s conclusions are true, vocational guidance should be 
facilitated. Although he is supported in his viewpoint by some writers, 
there are others who oppose him. 


CLARENCE SCHETTLER 
Western Reserve University 


The Mentally Illin America. By ALBERT Deutscu. Introduction by W1L- 
“1AM A. Wuite. Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, Doran & Co., 1937. 
Pp. xvii+530. $3.00. 

Although the march of scientific control over insanity has fallen behind 
that of general medicine, a great deal of rough ground has been crossed, 
and the pace continues to accelerate. Deutsch, writing in a nontechnical 
style, pictures here the centuries of fantastically cruel and futile handling 
of lunatics. The battles fought by the more sympathetic and enlightened 
crusaders for humane treatment and scientific study had to be fought on 
the slushy field of superstition, inertia, and vested interests. The dis- 
couraging situation that faced them may be realized when it is seen that 
some of the prevailing methods of treatment of the insane were exorcism, 
imprisonment and confinement in chains, dosing with unspeakably grue- 
some concoctions, bleeding, beating, torture, and hanging. Even attempts 

“like those of Benjamin Rush to use reason yielded such unpleasant devices 
as the gyrator, the tranquilizer, and the “bath of surprise,” which was ad- 
ministered by means of a trapdoor. The celebrated efforts of Dorothea 

Dix and Clifford Beers are described in separate chapters, and two chap- 

ters are given to the development of legal concepts relating to insanity. 

In the final sections the discussion indicates that the success of the war 

against mental troubles must depend not only on the contributions of the 

biological and medical sciences but also on the scientific solution of prob- 


lems which are sociological in character. 
RosertT E. L. Faris 
Brown University 


Infant Speech: A Study of the Beginnings of Language. By M. M. LEwIs. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1936. Pp. xii+335. $4.00. 


This is a careful study of the speech of an infant; the author gives full 
consideration to earlier work and tabulates many earlier results along 
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with his own. The linguistic introduction is faulty, but that does not 
matter: labor of this sort will probably remain fruitless as long as we 
cannot record all the speeches which the infant hears and give a full 
account of his situation at each hearing. Lewis, like his precedessors, 
tries to mend our fatal lack by a welter of undefined psychological terms. 


LEONARD BLOOMFIELD 
University of Chicago 


Adult Abilities: A Study of University Extension Students. By HERBERT 
SORENSON. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1938. Pp. 
xiii+190. $2.00. 


This book compares extens'on and nonextension students in six uni- 
versities. In the first three chapters there are general data such as age 
and previous education of extension students, as well as more specific 
data on mental-test ratings and classroom achievements of these students. 
From these data the author concludes that the extension and nonexten- 
sion students do not show appreciable differences in mental acuity, and 
further, that if it is the purpose of the extension division of a university 
to bring the university to the ‘“‘masses,’’ the extension student represents 
too high a selection. 

Problems in extension teaching and in the selection of extension facul- 
ties are considered in the fourth chapter, while the final chapter presents 
the relation between age differences and variations in scores on certain 
psychological tests. 


HAROLD GULLIKSEN 
University of Chicago 


Group Adjustment: A Study in Experimental Sociology. By W. 1. NEw- 
STETTER, M. J. FELDSTEIN and T. M. NEwcoms. Cleveland: School 
of Applied Social Sciences, Western Reserve University, 1938. Pp. 
xV+154. $2.00. 


This is a complete report on the Wawokiye Camp Research Project 
regarding which several preliminary reports have previously appeared in 
periodical literature. The attraction and repulsion patterns of a boys’ 
camp were studied over a period of seven years (1926-33). The present 
report deals chiefly with the 1930-33 period. In addition there is also 
material on the result of similar studies on a fraternity and a sorority 
at two different colleges. Through interviews regarding preferences in 
companions as well as through observations of actual groupings, data 
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were secured regarding such phenomena as stability of personal-preference 
patterns, change in group status, influence of age, the relationship of 
personal preference to actual aggregation, and various degrees of inter- 
action. By far the most important part of the book both as regards 
content and as regards presentation is Mr. Feldstein’s contribution in 
chapters iv—xii inclusive. In these chapters will be found the most origi- 
nal, intensive, and on the whole valid applications of statistical methods 
to date of this kind that has yet been attempted. Not all the tables are 
entirely clear, but this part of the book constitutes an important con- 
tribution to the literature of interpersonal relations. The rest of the book 
is for the most part badly presented and confused, as, for example, in the 
entirely unwarranted verbatim repetition in chapter xiv of three pages 
of chapter iii. But future studies in this field must take cognizance of 


this report of a pioneering project. 
GEORGE A. LUNDBERG 
Bennington College 


Play and Mental Health. By JoHN EIsEteE Davis. New York: A. S. 

Barnes & Co., 1938. Pp. xvi+202. $2.50. 

This volume, written by a physical director skilled in recreational 
therapy for the mentally ill, is designed to aid teachers in utilizing play 
as a part of a constructive mental hygiene program for school children. 
The author regards play as an important factor in personality adjustment 
and endeavors to point out ways in which generally accepted principles 
of mental hygiene may be applied to education in play. The four main 
topics discussed are play and psychic adjustment, play and adjustment 
to the outside world, play and behavior, and happy socialization. The 
book’s chief emphasis is upon the psychiatric approach to problems of 
conduct and personality and contains many practical suggestions to those 
interested in building up sound recreational programs. 


J. F. STEINER 
University of Washington 


Youth—a World Problem. By W. THACHER WINSLOW. Washington: U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1937. Pp. xv+138. $0.25. 

Scholastic, Economic, and Social Backgrounds of Unemployed Youth. By 
WALTER F. DEARBORN and JoHN W. M. Rotuney. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1938. Pp. xi+172. $1.50. 

Youth—a World Problem is a publication of the National Youth Ad- 
ministration. The volume is made up of reports ranging in length from 
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a paragraph to several pages, dealing with the conditions, movements, 
and programs of youth in ninety-nine countries. These reports were pre- 
pared from more extensive reports submitted by the United States consuls 
stationed in the different countries. The author has attempted to deal 
with the subject objectively and without apparent reference to its po- 
litical implications. 

Scholastic, Economic, and Social Backgrounds of Unemployed Youth is 
a comparative study of the characteristics of employed and unemployed 
youth. It is likewise a follow-up study since the subjects represent a group 
of persons who previously had been included in the “Harvard Growth 
Studies.” The findings of the study are negative in that no significant 
differences were found between the employed, the irregularly employed, 
and the unemployed as regards amount of education, average intelli- 
gence, ratings on personality characteristics, and many other variables. 
They are positive in that a particular question with reference to youth 
has been answered quite conclusively. This study illustrates a method 
through which possible biases on the part of investigators may be elimi- 
nated by using data gathered in the study of one problem as a basis for 
the analysis of an entirely different type of problem. 


Henry D. McKay 
Illinois Institute for Juvenile Research 


Liberalism Faces the Future. By CLARENCE R. SKINNER. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1937. Pp. ix+159. $1.50. 


Dean Skinner belongs to the school of liberal-minded theologians 
(Tufts College School of Religion) whose fundamental outlook is opti- 
mistic. How could it be otherwise when truth appears so simple, and its 
ultimate victory so obvious? Such a religious sort of belief in liberalism 
and in its superiority is bought, unfortunately, at the price of some intel- 
lectual sacrifice. Not as if Professor Skinner were not aware of mistakes 
and shortcomings on the liberal side (pp. 85-102 deal with the ‘“Weak- 
nesses of Liberalism’”’) and of a “World of Rising Authoritarianism”’ (pp. 
103-22). He melancholically admits that the Zeitgeist ‘seems to be some- 
thing other than liberalism” (p. 105) and he makes a few good remarks 
about the “unawareness” of the liberal (p. 92), his failure to develop a 
“constructive substitute” (pp. 87 f.) for communism and fascism, his in- 
consistent attempt to be “‘liberal in spots but not in entirety,” etc. Digni- 
fied and wise words, well fitted for a series of Sunday sermons. But why 
the decay of liberalism? And what is liberalism? Half of the book is de- 
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voted to chapters about its definition, its roots, philosophy, and its “New 
Horizons.” Essentially, it appears as “that system or attitude which 
opposes illiberalism” (p. 3) and which cannot be defined in “static” terms. 
Its basis has been formed by rationalism and by the assumption of “‘uni- 
form natural law” (pp. 36 ff.). But the discussion remains on this self- 
evident level. When it comes to something like concrete issues, the author 
shows himself as entangled in the meshes of the capitalism-socialism 
antinomy as the average liberal-minded layman possibly can be. In “a 
profound sense,” (p. 153) a planned society is possible (within the liberal 
framework), he thinks, while he retains individual freedom as the ulti- 
mate standard also in the economic sphere. Instead of facing the issue 
squarely, quotations from such mixed sources as Walter Lippmann and 


George Soule are offered—for guidance. 
MELCHIOR PALYI 
University of Chicago 


Jean Juarés: A Study of Patriotism in the French Socialist Movement. By 
Haroip R. WEINSTEIN. New York: Columbia University Press, 1936. 
Pp. 200. $2.25. 

Mr. Weinstein’s book is one of the best which have been written on 
French socialism of the two decades preceding the war. With few 
philosophic or theoretic pretensions, the author has given a very faithful 
account of the history of the worker’s movement during the period in 
which a great conflict was slowly taking shape. No criticism can be raised 
against such items as the author’s description of Juarés’ thought, the 
decisive influence of his years at l’Ecole Normale Supérieure on the forma- 
tion of his ideas, his evolution from Jacobinism to a reformistic and 
patriotic socialism, the conflicts which were rending syndicates and work- 
ers parties at the turn of the century, and the final trumph of reform. 

His book will help the reader better to understand phenomena which 
have often remained obscure, such as the almost unanimous stand of the 
Socialist party in favor of the war in 1914—a stand which is quite in- 
explicable if one does not take into account the slow transformation in the 
extreme left political movement over a great number of years. The reader 
will understand how the charge of treason, brought by the parties of the 
extreme right against the socialists on account of their hostility to 
exacerbated forms of nationalism, has caused to be overlooked “‘the firm 
belief of the Socialists that patriotic devotion to the French Republic 
was essential for the attainment of their socialist ideal.” 

If I were to criticize Mr. Weinstein’s work in any way, it would be for 
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having neglected too much the economic and social background in the 
evolution of French socialism before the war. That the notion of class 
struggle and internationalism has become progressively marked in the 
action and thought of this political movement is not a pure historical 
accident. The author would have gained a great deal by considering 
particularly such subjects as the economic aspects of the period from 
1895 to 1914, the rise in prices, the rapid development of production, 
relatively unimportant crises, and job security, and by noting that periods 
of prosperity are nearly always accompanied by a development toward 
reformism within the worker’s movement. 


ROBERT MARJOLIN 
Paris, France 


The First Russian Revolution, 1825. By ANATOLE G. Mazour. Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1937. Pp. xviiit+324. $4.00. 


Great social transformations extend their roots far into the past. All 
too frequently the students of such happenings, in their preoccupation 
with the more vivid and spectacular phases, fail to take cognizance of this 
preparatory background. The volume by Mr. Mazour may be regarded as 
a serious effort to consider the earliest stage in the formation of the Rus- 
sian Revolution. He has found it to be represented by the Decembrist 
movement, in which for the first time there seems to have been a very 
marked expression of the struggle between medieval autocracy and mod- 
ern liberalism—the struggle which eventually ended in the collapse of 
Russian autocracy in our present century. This volume has all of the 
character of having been prepared with consummate care and historical 
scholarship. 


HERBERT BLUMER 
University of Chicago 


The World Crisis. By the PROFESSORS OF THE GRADUATE INSTITUTE OF 
INTERNATIONAL StuDIES. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1938. 
Pp. xi+385. $4.00. 


In 1928 the Rockefeller Foundation, with the support of the Swiss 
government and the authorities of Geneva, financed the establishment 
of the Graduate Institute of International Studies at the seat of the 
League of Nations. The present volume is a symposium by the members 
of its distinguished faculty to commemorate the tenth anniversary of its 
founding. Since a brief review of thirteen individual and largely un- 
related essays is impossible, an enumeration must suffice. In Part I, 
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“Political and Historical Problems,” Paul Mantoux, William E. Rappard, 
Maurice Bourquin, Guglielmo Ferrero, and Pitman B. Potter discuss 
seriatim the Vilna crisis of 1920, the nature of the League, the crisis of 
democracy, the forms of war and international anarchy, and the crisis of 
international organization. In Part II, ‘Legal Problems,’ Hans Kelsen, 
Hans Wehberg, Paul Guggenheim, and Georges Kaeckenbeeck deal re- 
spectively with the separation of the Covenant from the peace treaties, 
civil war and international law, League reform, and the Upper Silesian 
Arbitral Tribunal. In Part III, “Economic Problems,” Ludwig von Mises, 
Wilhelm Répke, John B. Whitton, and Michael A. Heilperin discuss 
various aspects of international economic relations in the age of autarchy. 
Without exception these contributions are scholarly, pertinent, and stimu- 
lating. Those by Rappard, Ferrero, Potter, and von Mises are brilliant. 
The entire series will repay careful study by all students of international 
affairs. 


FREDERICK L. SCHUMAN 
Williams College 


Profit Sharing for Wage Earners. By C. CANBY BALDERSTON. New York: 
Industrial Relations Counselors, Inc., 1937. Pp. 147. $2.00. 


The author of this study, professor of industry at the Wharton School 
of Finance and Commerce, disclaims any attempt to induce employers 
to adopt the device of profit-sharing as well as primarily to show up 
weaknesses in this form of renumeration. He has carried out his aim to 
present an objective study of the possible advantages profit-sharing may 
have at the present time, to examine the situations where it may be most 
workable, and to expose the pitfalls which past experience has demon- 
strated. 

In gathering material questionnaires were sent to every firm in the 
United States and Canada known to have had any experience with profit- 
sharing systems, and several important plans were studied in detail. 
Records of British experience were obtained chiefly from the reports of 
the British Ministry of Labour. The Appendix contains excellent summary 
tables showing comparisons of provisions of American and British plans. 

It is interesting to note that such outstanding industrialists as Henry 
Dennison and Henry Kendall testify that the sharing of profits with 
workers of lower than management rank does not offer sufficient induce- 
ment to be classed as a financial incentive under the strict meaning of 
the term. 
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The author concludes that profit-sharing in itself is a ‘“‘weak device.” 
As part of a well-rounded personnel program, and provided it is not 
“under suspicion as a scheme to evade more fundamental responsibili- 
ties,” it is “‘sound policy.”’ Especially desirable would be the establish- 
ment of social-security benefits supplementary to those yielded by 
governmental systems. A management able and willing to grant such 
supplementary benefits might pay into a fund a share of the extra profits 
of fat years which could be usefully employed to subsidize employee 
savings during lean years, after ample provision had been made to liberal- 
ize social-security benefits. “As conditions warrant’? must always be 
kept in the foreground in this age of uncertainty if workers are not to be 
encouraged to entertain unrealizable hopes. 

Dr. Balderston’s book should prove of great value to employers and 
to students of industrial relations. 


Mary B. GILson 
University of Chicago 


The Legal Protection of the Worker’s Job. By JAMES P. ROWLAND. Phila- 
delphia, 1937. Pp. 168. 


This is an important and challenging contribution to the understand- 
ing of one of the most complicated questions in the field of labor relations. 
The author has assembled a wealth of material, fully documented, which 
should prove of immense value to officials of both judicial and nonjudicial 
bodies who are increasingly called upon to pass upon matters affecting 
the worker’s right to his job, the employer’s right to discharge, and the 
intricate internal policies of trade-unions in relation to job tenure. More 
and more, as states begin to pay unemployment compensation, the ques- 
tion of disqualifications for benefits will arise, and among the causes for 
disqualification which will be full of dynamite will be “discharged for 
misconduct” and “left without due cause.” Dr. Rowland’s book will be 
of value here, too, in furnishing background to unemployment-compensa- 
tion officials. 

The extent of litigation, of legalistic complications, and of confusing in- 
consistencies in judicial interpretations in relation to various phases of job 
tenure are striking evidences of a highly complex industrial and business 
world where the worker is often many steps removed from his employer. 
Dr. Rowland has presented a picture of the worker in all his relationships 
to this complex world—as an individual, as one of a group of nonunion 
workers, as a member of a labor-union, and as a member of one union 
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seeking protection against a rival union. He examines the worker’s 
rights, which, in the absence of legislation, are determined by the princi- 
ples of common law, and he surveys the degree to which society has 
created legal safeguards of the worker’s job. 

Federal statutory attempts to create safeguards of job tenure, in the 
form of the Railway Labor Act and the National Labor Relations Act, 
are among the most interesting phases of this study. The author shows 
how decisions by the Supreme Court applying to these acts show an in- 
creasingly liberal trend toward the protection of the worker against 
arbitrary, unjust, or discriminatory discharge. 

The author finds ‘“‘no authority arising either from judicial decisions 
or from legislation which would uphold the legality of the sit-down strike” 
(p. 152). The entire study leaves the reader with the conviction that both 
employers and trade-unions have a big job ahead of them in working out 
nonviolent methods of adjusting difficulties in relation to the “right to a 
job” and the “right to discharge.” In the interest of precipitation of 
facts and clarification of thought on these highly controversial questions 


this study should prove of great value. 
Mary B. GILson 
University of Chicago 


The Criminals We Deserve. By HENRY T. F. Ruopes. New York: Oxford 

University Press, 1937. Pp. xi+257. $2.50. 

As the title might indicate, this volume attempts to show how all crime 
directly grows out of forms of social organization—or, more specifically, 
the particular capitalist economy of our time. The author’s thesis seems 
to be as follows: We mass-produce criminals as we mass-produce every- 
thing in modern industrial society. This great industrial development has 
produced, among other things, the slum, overcrowding, poverty, unem- 
ployment, unrestricted competition, ambiguous social values. There is a 
close similarity between the methods of criminal organization and non- 
criminal big business; both are founded upon the principles of unre- 
stricted competition and the fierce struggle for existence. Organized crime 
is the “illegitimate” offspring of big-business methods. Moral confusion is 
created when society, “distributing its toys” (mass education, etc.) with 
one hand, takes them away (unemployment, misfit workers) with the 
other. The social and the criminal man are both members of one body 
politic. The criminal is made in the image, slightly twisted, of the law 
abiding citizen. We are governed not by laws but by a complex of rules 
which are interpreted in terms of self-interest. 
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In this vein, Professor Rhodes attempts to analyze murder, lynching, 
fraud, forgery, sex crimes, drug addiction and traffic, white slavery, petty 
larceny, and grand theft. A sense of stress and frustration is created in the 
individual as he consciously or unconsciously revolts against the social 
conditions of a competitive society in which he finds increasing difficulty 
in adapting himself. It is bewilderment and a sense of insecurity rather 
than a deliberate contempt for law which produces this negatively anti- 
social state of mind we call crime—a state of mind, says the author, not 
the prerogative of the technically criminal man alone. The frontiers be- 
tween crime, business, and politics are very difficult to define in modern 
industrial society. 

This abbreviated statement of the author’s thesis is elaborated in his 
colorful and striking style. Throughout the book one finds interesting 
allusions to actual criminal cases as well as a brief discussion of crime- 
detection methods employed by police in different countries. 

The proposition that criminality is an outgrowth of certain aspects of 
social disorganization is not novel to students in the field. But how 
specific types of criminality are related to specifically discernible condi- 
tions of life is another matter which requires much more research than 
Professor Rhodes has here evidenced. The book is a common-sense logical 
exposition rather than a strictly scientific research. Yet it is very readable 
and may have great value in stimulating interested students to investigate 
those relationships between crime and economic conditions which are 
usually glibly talked about but seldom scientifically tested. 


NATHAN BopDIN 
Chicago 


Predicting Criminality. By Ferris F. LAuNE. Evanston: Northwestern 

University, 1936. Pp. 163. $2.50. 

Dr. Laune must be credited with having made a prison environment 
into a unique research opportunity in which official, academic, and innate 
scientists co-operated in producing this first-rate contribution. 

Essentially it consists of two theses and the testing of the second of 
them. They are, first, that rehabilitation is the purpose of incarceration 
and is dependent on attitude changes in prison, and, second, that intelli- 
gent inmates can with some validity estimate individual chances of parole 
success and that the elements of their estimates can be analyzed and put 
into a form available to trained officials. The validity of subjective es- 
timates is indicated by well-correlated (.34 to .62) judgments of different 
inmate observers acting independently and correlations of .34 to .57 with 
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the test-proven Burgess rating scale. Elements of the judgments are 
identified by an exhaustive analysis of the constituents of individual 
judgments. They are made available to officials through 161 questions of 
determined significance selected from an original list of 1,701. The possi- 
bility of falsification is checked on. A few years’ continuance of Dr. 
Laune’s work will make possible an evaluation of the practical utility 
of his device. 

The work is thoroughly documented (half is appendixes) and highly 
statistical, but has much of interest to any analyst of behavior. 


CourRTLANDT C. VAN VECHTEN 
Wayne University 


The Chinese People: New Problems and Old Backgrounds. By GEORGE 
H. Danton. Boston: Marshall Jones Co., 1938. Pp. 312. $3.50. 


The Invasion of China by the Western World. By E. R. Hucues. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1938. Pp. xv+224. $3.50. 


Mr. Danton’s volume on China originally was in the form of lectures de- 
livered in Germany at the University of Leipzig. His own interests have 
naturally led him to stress linguistic and literary aspects of his subject. His 
chapter on language is, accordingly, by far the best part of the book. The 
other chapters are full of valuable observations, but Mr. Danton does not 
seem to have overcome fully the difficulty mentioned by himself (p. 86) 
“that the observed facts hold almost exclusively only for a very narrow 
given area, and that what is true of one part of China is often quite untrue 
for another.” The reviewer believes that the time has not yet come when 
generalizations about the nervous system of the Chinese and their habits 
and ethics as based upon the peculiarities of that system can be made 
with more certainty than that inherent to a sympathetic speculation. In 
the chapter on “‘Nationalism” which concludes the book there are a few 
mistakes which might have been easily corrected. For instance, the Nine- 
teenth Route Army could not be described as “Chiang Kai-shek’s crack 
troops” (p. 287) since the very leaders of that army revolted against 
Chiang in 1934. Again, the reviewer knows of nobody advocating the 
idea that China “should be one of the affiliated states of the USSR” 
(p. 296), and it could scarcely be maintained that urbanization and in- 
dustrialization in China seem to initiate a time “when children become 
economic liabilities instead of economic assets” ( p.299). The myth that 
Japan “insists on expanding into China as an outlet for her inexcusably 
large human supply” (p. 303) is scarcely worth reproducing. The com- 
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parison of Japan’s attempt to conquer China with the conquest of China 
by the Manchus three hundred years ago, in the concluding paragraph, 
is not a happy one. 

Mr. Hughes’s volume follows the general preface of the “Pioneer Se- 
ries” that the intelligent citizen ‘abandoning a local for a universal per- 
spective must take for his study the history of a world invaded by Euro- 
pean ideas.’”’ According to him, the importance of the Invasion of China by 
the Western World is to be looked for mainly in its ideological impact 
on China. 

Wherever he deals with the missionary influence his interest is especial- 
ly in the Protestant missions and much less in the Catholic missions, 
though the latter have been far more successful than the former. Es- 
pecially valuable is Mr. Hughes’s chapter on the new literature of China. 
In the chapter on “The Influence of Western Political Thought”’ it is 
surprising not to find a reference to Henry George who, directly or in- 
directly, has greatly influenced Dr. Sun Yat-sen. 

While Danton’s book is full of stimulating suggestions and lightly 
self-contradictory reasonings, Hughes’s book is on the whole within its 
self-imposed restrictions, a careful and solid study. 


Kurt BLocu 
New York City 


Asia: An Economic and Regional Geography. By L. DuDLEY Stamp. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1935. Pp. 688. $8.00. 


This is one of a series of compact and at the same time comprehensive 
textbooks on regional and economic geography. Two other volumes thus 
far published include one on South America, by E. W. Shanahan, and a 
second on Africa, by Walter Fitzgerald, of the University of Manchester, 
England. 

The thing that gives distinction to the volume on Asia is (1) the vast 
amount of economic and social information that the author has assembled 
and (2) the intimate way in which he has connected these facts with their 
physiographic setting. 

The volume is divided into two parts. Part I deals in 68 pages with the 
continent of Asia, its orography, structure, climate, vegetation, popula- 
tion, European exploration, and Asia’s position in the world. Part II, 
consisting of 620 pages, is concerned with the eleven different countries 
of Asia, beginning with Turkey and ending with Asiatic Russia. 

In spite of the vast amount of information which the author has 
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assemble. in a relatively brief compass, the matter of the volume is so 
well organized as to make it easy for reference, and so well written as to 
make it interesting and easy to read. This is the third enlarged and re- 
vised edition within six years. The text is illustrated and illuminated 
with 372 maps and diagrams. 


ROBERT E. PARK 
University of Chicago 


The Last Genro. By Bunjt Omura. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 

1938. Pp. 442. $3.50. 

This volume is a biographical sketch of Prince Kimmochi Saionji, 
the last of the remarkable group of elder statesman who were the direct- 
ing force in Japanese politics during the past half-century. The author, 
a graduate of Columbia University and a writer of considerable experi- 
ence, sets forth the chief events in Saionji’s career in the form of a fictionized 
narrative in which are interwoven his deep attachment to his successive 
mistresses and the intimate details of his private life. Too sketchy to 
satisfy the student of political affairs and too crowded with unfamiliar 
historical allusions to be attractive to the popular reader, the volume is not 
likely to be widely read. Its value to the sociologist lies in its vivid por- 
trayal of changing customs and attitudes as Japan emerged from feudal- 
ism and adopted Western ways of life. 


Jesse F. STEINER 
University of Washington 


The Community School. Edited by SAMUEL EvEREtTT. New York: D. 

Appleton—Century Co., 1938. Pp. xii + 487. $2.25. 

Preface to Teaching. By HENRY W. Simon. New York: Oxford University 

Press, 1938. Pp. 98. $1.50. 

The first of these volumes is a summary of the everyday programs of 
eight so-called “community schools.’’ These schools are located in a 
variety of environments, including rural and urban, Negro, immigrant, 
Hawaiian, and Indian. Everett, who edits the volume for the Society for 
Curriculum Study, has evidently selected these schools both because of 
their progressive education practices and because of their adaptation 
to locality needs, problems, and resources. Aside from presenting a group 
of fairly complete case studies for sociological analysis, the value of this 
work lies in the fact that the underlying social philosophy is indicative 
of what may become a basic shift in the thinking of professional educators. 
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In general, this shift is from the individual child as the center of curricu- 
lum orientation to the learner in a changing community. 

Simon has written a manual of “best practices’’ for beginning teachers. 
His volume abounds in good sense, clear thinking, and helpful suggestions. 
Of particular interest in these days when we hear so much of remaking the 
social order via the classroom, is the chapter on “‘Why Teachers Cannot 
Reform the World.” While the view is realistic enough, it does not take 
sufficient account of the fact that the pressure groups, which ever im- 
pinge upon the school, are actually in conflict as to aims and purposes. 
Therein lies some hope for teachers who would deal with controversial 
social issues. 


Lioyp ALLEN Cook 
Ohio State University 


A Study of Error in the Interview. By Twita E. NEELY. Privately pub- 
lished, 1938. Pp. 150. 


Dr. Neely discusses a variety of sources and causes of error in the inter- 
view: intentional prevarication on the part of the interviewee; his unin- 
tentional distortion of facts because of his lack of interest and lack of 
knowledge; because of his difficulty in remembering facts and in describ- 
ing facts. Errors arise because interviewers lack skill, because they are 
careless, are intellectually dishonest and poorly equipped to deal with 
difficult situations. An adequate study of error in the interview is yet to 
be made. Such a study cannot concern itself with isolated facts relating 
either to the interviewee or to the interviewer alone under uncontrolled 
research conditions, but must be a study in social interaction in the com- 
plex process of which (1) the social situation, (2) the interviewer, (3) the 
interviewee, (4) the form and type of questions asked, and (5) the type of 
information desired constitute a Gestalt. For research study only one of 
these elements should vary at a time; the results should then be carefully 
described and compared with one another and generalizations drawn. 

Dr. Neely’s book may be considered a starting-point for further social 
research which will require considerable co-operative effort. The value of 
Dr. Neely’s study would have been enhanced had she not resorted to a 
diverse variety of sources which are difficult to compare: the Bureau of 
the Census, of Agricultural Economics, of Labor Statistics, of Marketing 
Research, as well as the Institute of Child Welfare, psychiatric clinics, 
homeless-men studies, and others. 

It is also important to have the errors arising in the questionnaire, the 
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medical examination, the schedule, and the direct personal interview 
more clearly differentiated. The book is in need of editing. 
On the whole, it is a thought-provoking little volume. 


PAULINE V. YOUNG 
University of Southern California 


The Public Assistance Worker. By ARTHUR DuNHAM, DoNALD Howarp, 
MArGaARET RicuH, Dora GOLDSTINE, and GERTRUDE VAILE. Edited by 
RUSSELL Kurtz. Russell Sage Foundation. $1.00. 


This is mainly an educational book; it is designed to help the new or 
youthful worker in the field of public assistance to learn his or her job. 
That is all to the good; and no doubt the authors have rendered a val- 
uable service at a time when keen and competent relief staffs are 
greatly needed in the states and cities of America. All the same I ex- 
pected to find a little more “ginger’’ in their chapters. There are practical- 
ly no opinions or verdicts stated. The most opposite doctrines of relief 
are set down side by side with too admirable detachment and the reader 
is left to take his choice. It is all rather grey and colorless and vaguely 
humanitarian. I should have liked to see some full-throated denunciation 
of the worse sort of administrative practices; for instance, the harsh ap- 
plication of the family means test to earning members of a family, or the 
slovenly tendency to fall back upon relief in kind when difficulties arise, 
or the lack of regular weekly visitation in the homes of clients with vary- 
ing resources. 

Perhaps I may be allowed, or even expected, to say how some of the 
doctrines set forth by these six authors strike an Englishman. First, in 
the matter of personnel, there are no university graduates, still less post- 
graduates with Ph.D. degrees going into public assistance work in Eng- 
land. More’s the pity! Second, the following sentence would be regarded 
with round-eyed wonder by almost all British poor law officials: “It is 
often necessary for the public assistance agency to employ, on its own 
pay-roll, psychiatrists and psychologists.” We scarcely appreciate the 
difference between the two, and we do not, so far as I know, employ 
either in this field. Third, no one could nowadays publish a book like 
this in England without devoting a chapter or two to the fundamental 
political question: Is a test of means and needs justifiable in assessing 
the payment to be made to an unemployed man or woman? Ought not 
the state to guarantee work or full maintenance to all, without any 
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“searching of pockets’? In practice, of course, we do apply such tests 
to all applicants who fail to qualify for unemployment-insurance bene- 
fit as a right. But the British Labour party has, perhaps rashly, nailed to 
its mast the motto “Down with the means test!” and the issue is still a 
bone of contention in British politics. In the book under review, as in 
America at large, the inevitability of inquiry into household resources 
is a basic assumption of all public assistance. Personally, I believe that 
America is right and that she is fortunate in having avoided a dispute 
which would import much unnecessary bitterness into national and local 
politics. 


RONALD C. DAVISON 
London, England 


Personnel Policies in Public Health Nursing. By MARIAN G. RANDALL. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1937. Pp. xiv + 170. $2.00. 


This report is the result of a fact-finding survey of the personnel 
practices of fifty-nine official public health nursing agencies, by a com- 
mittee of the National Organization for Public Health Nursing. The 
findings are clearly summarized and are used as a basis for recommenda- 
tions concerning the establishment of higher standards. The text is 
well supplemented with tables. The study shows improvement in the 
qualifications of public health nurses in these agencies and points the 
way to further action through a more complete analysis of conditions in 
this and other branches of nursing. One role of such a survey is to pro- 
vide the basis for social action. It shows where the crucial points are 
and makes it possible to base judgment on more than one case. A limita- 
tion of a study of this kind is that it does not show causal relations; it 
suggests possible causes and gives clues to interpretation. The making 
of the survey in itself represents progress in the professionalization of 
nursing and is a form of collective action suggestive of further profitable 
use in nursing. Future studies of conditions in this field should be more 
fruitful because of the facts presented in this report. 


ANNE L. AusTIN 
Western Reserve University 


The Peoples Want Peace. By Evtas TOBENKIN. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, 1938. Pp. xii+244. $2.75. 
Truth, like beauty, is often in the eye of the observer. This is most 
frequently the case when the field of observation is as wide as all the earth 
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and as complex as all the human cultures which embellish (or deface) 
its surface. It is inevitably the case when the observer observes only 
what he wishes to see or what his stereotypes permit him to see. Mr. 
Tobenkin, Russian-born and American-bred journalist and novelist, has 
traveled over and looked at much of the world. He fears and dislikes 
war. He desires peace. He suspects “governments” and respects 
“people.” He fears “age” and admires “youth.” He therefore discovers 
that peace is safe (or at least becoming safer) because people everywhere 
want peace and will not permit their governments to wage war and be- 
cause peace-seeking youngsters will restrain war-mongering oldsters. This 
“discovery” is attractively presented in the form of travel notes, anec- 
dotes, and interviews with celebrities from Japan to Britain and from 
Italy to Norway, with Germany and Russia included for good measure. 
When the author eschews generalization and embraces specificity, he 
makes occasional contributions of interesting information about peace 
movements, militarism, and undercurrents of unrest in totalitarian states. 

The only defect of the work is that its central thesis, even if true, is 
irrelevant to the problem which worries the author. Mr. Tobenkin 
does not suspect that socialized human behavior is a function of mass 
responses to collective symbols, and that the attitudes and habits which 
make for peace or war are functions of symbols and values far more 
potent emotionally than the word symbols of “peace” and “war” them- 
selves. Conflict is a result of coercion encountering resistence. Coercion 
and resistence are resorted to not because societies “want war” but be- 
cause their members have been conditioned to value certain interests, 
real or imaginary, more than they value the absence of conflict. Mr. 
Tobenkin’s wishful thinking and incurable cheer are consequently very 
much like the flowers that bloom in the spring, i.e., they have nothing to 
do with the case. 


FREDERICK L. SCHUMAN 
Williams College 


Listen and Learn: Fifteen Years of Adult Education on the Air. By 
FRANK ERNEST Hitt. New York: American Association for Adult 
Education, 1937. Pp. ix+248. $1.25. 


The author states in his Foreword that “this volume is more repor- 
torial than scholarly,” and this is an accurate characterization. Mr. Hill 
traces the development of the interest in educational broadcasting in 
this country, and outlines the proposals and counterproposals for further- 
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ing the development. He states the problems and sketches the factors 
that lie behind them. He seems to accept educational broadcasting within 
a commercial framework as holding the most promise, but points out that 
broadcasters need to develop more favorable attitudes toward educa- 
tional programs. The final chapter introduces some interesting sugges- 
tions looking toward improvements that will make for stronger educa- 


tional programs. 
MALcotm M. WILLEY 
University of Minnesota 


Auguste Comte and the United States (1816-1853). By Ricumonp L. Haw- 
KINS. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1936. Pp. ix+147. 
$2.00. 


While this careful study of the influence of Comte’s thought upon 
American thinking scarcely justifies the publisher’s statement that it 
examines all articles and books concerned with the subject, it is by far 
the best statement so far made of this phase of social and philosophic 
theory and brings to light many things not previously treated. It is, how- 
ever, by no means exhaustive, and its interpretations will not be wholly 
satisfactory to sociologists since the author is not himself a sociologist 
but one of the growing number of French teachers who seek to interpret 
French ideas rather than French philology. 


L. L. BERNARD 
Washington University 


Vocational Guidance throughout the World: A Comparative Survey. By 
FRANKLIN J. KELLER and Morris S. ViTELES. New York: W. W. 
Norton, 1937. Pp. xiiit+575. $3.25. 


The authors of this book have collected and digested a wealth of spe- 
cific information concerning guidance activities and vocational education 
in all parts of the world. Much of the material is based on direct observa- 
tion and inquiry. The presentation is by countries, with brief notes on the 
economic, political, and educational background influences with reference 
to which the guidance efforts must be interpreted. The book succeeds ad- 
mirably in portraying both the administrative and the technical features 
of work in the several countries. Two excellent chapters summarize the 
psychotechnical contributions. While a broad philosophy of the vocation- 
al adjustment problem is constantly apparent, no attempt is made to ex- 
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amine critically underlying assumptions about individual variability and 
modifiability. Interest is definitely in vocational guidance practice. 


ARTHUR W. KORNHAUSER 
University of Chicago 


City Man. By Cuartes H. Sears. New York: Harper & Bros., 1936. 
Pp. 248. $1.50. 


“City man,” that new variety of Homo sapiens which has appeared 
“during the past quarter of a century,” is led by Dr. Sears (secretary for 
the Baptist City Societies of New York) on a tour of inspection. He 
promises to introduce “city man”’ to himself and his environment; the au- 
thor performs the latter function more effectively than the former. Fac- 
tors determining urban growth and changes in social relationships and 
controls are considered. Six of the twelve chapters are devoted to urban 
religious life and organization. The book is written in an interesting and 
popular style. Most of the illustrative material is taken from New York, 
which is certainly not a typical city. The book is elementary, suitable to 
hand to a person who is beginning to recognize the problems, secular as 
well as religious, resulting from urban life and pressures. 


Murray H. LEIFFER 
Garrett Seminary 


Fifty Years a Country Doctor. By WiLL1AM N. Macartney. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co., 1938. Pp. x + 584. $3.50. 


A dip into this book quickly explains why it threatens to become a best- 
seller. The opening sections are a colorful biography, and while the rest 
of the book is mostly about diseases and their treatment, it’s all in a most 
chatty vein, with about one story to every two pages and one very good 
story to at least every six. 

The sociologist who seeks to understand the psychology of the medical 
profession will find this book useful. The author has practiced for fifty 
years in a little town in upstate New York. One learns from and between 
the lines of this book that he is a man who could rightly be given the com- 
plete confidence of his community; that he is courageous, intelligent, 
industrious, full of human understanding; that the world to him is a series 
of individuals; and that society and most of the organizations, especially 
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government, through which community purposes are accomplished are 
to him irritating mechanisms. 


MicuHaEt M. Davis 
New York City 


Legends of the Spanish Southwest. By CLEVE HALLENBECK and JUANITA 
H. Witiiams. Glendale, Calif: Arthur H. Clark Co., 1938. Pp. 342. 
$6.00. 


In this volume the authors have undertaken the task of garnering the 
more important legends from the folklore that has grown up around the 
Spanish conquest and colonization of the Southwest. They present a 
very picturesque collection. As the authors remark, these legends show 
the colonization to have been as arduous as that of New England by the 
English colonists, with equal demands made on courage, faith, and en- 
durance. Since legends reflect so admirably the deeper sentiments and 
vital interests of people, this collection will be found to be useful for an 
understanding and appreciation of the human side of colonization. This 
volume has a high literary character which adds to its appeal. 


HERBERT BLUMER 
University of Chicago 


Mountains of the Moon. By Patrick M. SYNGE. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co., 1938. Pp. xxiv+221. $4.00. 


This volume recounts the observations made by the author as the 
leader of a British Museum expedition to the equatorial mountains of 
Africa. It is written in a lively narrative form with a considerable 
catholicity of interest. While the descriptions are primarily of the fauna 
and flora of the region, they include many interesting observations of the 
social life and habits of the natives occupying this territory. The closing 
chapters on Uganda may be read with some value by students of cultural 
contact. The volume contains close to a hundred collotype plates which 
distinctly add to the value and charm of the book. 


HERBERT BLUMER 
University of Chicago 


Twenty Years of Government in Essex County, New Jersey. By THomas H. 
REED. New York: Appleton-Century, 1938. Pp. x+183. $2.00. 
Containing a lucid narrative and an intelligible explanation of twenty 

unbroken years of “constructive conservatism” in urban county govern- 
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ment, this book presents a significant exception to the truism that reform- 
ers have no “staying power.”’ It is a record the more remarkable because 
achieved under unpropitious metropolitan conditions and because the 
“goo goo’s” refrained until the close of the second decade from endeavor- 
ing to capture the regular organization of the party through which they 
worked. Reed ascribes their success to five factors: the caliber of the 
candidates they sponsored, the support of “an unusually independent 
press,”’ the informed self-interest of the commuter vote, the ineptitude 
and venality of the regular Republican machine,” and, finally, their con- 
sistently good record for efficiency and economy in administration. 


JoHN ALBERT VIEG 
Towa State College 


The Episcopal Church among the Negroes of Virginia. By G. MACLAREN BrYDON. 
Richmond: Virginia Diocesan Library, 1937. Pp. 25. 


This brief historical sketch of the position of the Church of England in Vir- 
ginia and later of the Protestant Episcopal church toward its Negro com- 
municants over a period of more than three hundred years is chiefly interesting 
as an example of racial adjustment within an organized religious group. During 
slavery, the church baptized Negro children readily but made no great effort 
to Christianize adult Negroes. After‘emancipation, one of the problems which 
faced the General Convention of the Church was whether it would be better 
for the Negroes to have a separate ecclesiastical organization of their own. 
Although deciding that the Negro should not be cut off into an independent 
Episcopal church, the diocese of Virginia was not prepared to give Negro 
ministers and congregations equality of vote and representation in the council, 
and it was not until 1936 that the diocese extended this privilege to them. 


GUION GRIFFIS JOHNSON 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 


Urban Local Government in Texas. By RoscoE C. Martin. (University of 
Texas Bull. 3637 [October 1, 1936]; Bureau of Research in the Social Sci- 
ences, Study No. 20.) Pp. 357. 


This study is of interest to the sociologist in that it attempts to consider 
some of the significant problems related to the “metropolitan region.” Pro- 
fessor Martin’s investigation concerns the functions and activities of the five 
“metropolitan districts’? found in Texas, dominated by the cities of Dallas, 
El Paso, Fort Worth, Houston, and San Antonio. 


NRA Economic Planning. By CHARLES F. Roos. Cowles Commission for 
Economic Research. Bloomington, Ind.: Principia Press, 1937. Pp. xxii+ 
506. $5.00. 


When the United States Supreme Court ruled the N.R.A. unconstitutional 
in May, 1935, the vast code organization already affecting some five million 
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employers and twenty-three million workers had to be liquidated. The present 
book attempts to evaluate, in a rather comprehensive form, the issues, policies, 
and practices of the N.R.A. as these related to general economic planning. 
Various points of classical economic theory are challenged in the book. Although 
the main emphasis of the book is on the economic aspects, it is not without inter- 
est to the student of sociology and political science. 


Big Business, Its Growth and Place. By A. L. BERNHEI™ (ed.) and OTHERS. 
New York: Twentieth Century Fund, Inc., 1937. Pp. xv+102. $1.35. 


This volume deals with the growth of those American industries which are 
not incorporated or those in which the small or medium-sized company predomi- 
nates. Consequently, in considering the respective roles of large companies 
and smaller concerns the authors take up the growth and extent of incorpora- 
tion, the rise of large corporations, the concentration of operating units, corpor- 
ate wealth, corporate income, banking, and of national income produced. 
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IN THIS ISSUE 


The article, “Leon Trotsky and the Natural 
History of Revolutions,” is by Louis Gott- 
schalk, historian, University of Chicago, and 
author of The Era of the French Revolution. 
This summer Professor Gottschalk visited 
Mexico and had an interview with Mr. Trotsky. 


In the paper, “Acculturation among the 
Louisiana French,” T. Lynn Smith and Vernon 
J. Parenton, Louisiana State University, raise 
questions significant for research in the accul- 
turation of minority peoples in the United 
States. 


In his paper, “Changes in Rural French- 
Canadian Culture,” Horace Miner, assistant 
professor of anthropology at Wayne University, 
analyzes the factors, economic and cultural, 
which are making for urbanization and anglici- 
zation in a community which he studied using 
the methods of a cultural anthropologist. Dr. 
Miner’s complete report of his research will be 
published by the University of Chicago Press 
early in 1939 in the series ‘Peasant Peoples,” 
edited by Robert Redfield, under the title St. 
Denis: A French-Canadian Parish. 


The extent to which regionalism has been 
utilized as a basis for social and political organi- 
zation and action is indicated in the article, 
“Regionalism in Practice,” by W. Russell 
Tylor in his review of the development of what 
might be called the regional movement. Dr. 
Tylor is assistant professor of sociology at the 
University of Illinois. 


In his article, “The Negro Press Today,” 
Frederick G. Detweiler, professor of sociology, 
Denison University, brings down to date the 
material contained in his book, The Negro Press 
in the United States. 


In their study, “Fertility-Rates in Wiscon- 
sin, 1920-35,” Thomas C. McCormick and 
Paul C. Glick discovered the differential effects 
of the depression upon the various segments of 
the population. T. C. McCormick is professor 
of sociology, University of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Glick has recently accepted a position as in- 
structor of sociology at Whitman College. 


John F. Cuber in his paper, ““The Measure- 
ment and Significance of Institutional Dis- 
organization,” considers the disorganization 
which may be regarded as a means of adapta- 
tion to a changing situation as distinguished 
from the disorganization which precedes dis- 
integration, and proposes objective criteria for 
the study of institutional disorganization and 
reorganization. Dr. Cuber received his Ph.D. 
in sociology in 1937 from the University of 
Michigan and is now teaching sociology at Kent 
State University. 


The second in a series of monographs 
on the life of Lafayette 


LAFAYETTE 
JOINS THE 
AMERICAN ARMY 


By LOUIS GOTTSCHALK 


Based on primary sources, this book re- 
interprets the relations of Lafayette and 
Washington, of Lafayette and the Con- 
tinental Congress, and of Lafayette as a 
military figure. 


‘The author's purging of the Lafayette tradition is 
accomplished by the exercise of the approved methods 
of the historian. He removes the gilt and restores the 
natural pigments by a sagacious examination of the 
marquis’ own letters and contemporary documents, to 
the exclusion of less relevant sources. One closes the 
book convinced that the actual truth about a crucial 
period in the life of an important character has been 
revealed. 


‘*Professor Gottschalk promises other monographs on 
Lafayette. If they equal the one under review, the 
completed work will be numbered among the most 
scholarly biographies written by Americans.’’— 
FRANCIS B. SIMKINS, The Washington Post. 


‘*Frofessor Gottschalk writes with the loving care for 
detail and documentation which makes his books 
primary references in their field.""—The Infantry Journal. 


364 pages, $3.00 


The first monograph in this series: 


LAFAYETTE COMES TO 
AMERICA 


By LOUIS GOTTSCHALK 


“In dealing with the youthful Lafayette before his 
coming to America and in reconstructing the motives 
that led the nineteen-year-old marquis to volunteer 
‘for the cause of liberty,’ Professor Gottschalk has 
written a sincere, straightforward, and penetrating 
contribution to the history of a brilliant, erratic, and 
still enigmatic CHINARD, 
The Journal of Modern History. 


184 pages, $2.00 
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THE REAL CONFLICT BETWEEN 
CHINA AND JAPAN 


An Analysis of Opposing 
Ideologies 


By 
HARLEY FARNSWORTH MACNAIR 


To get at the very root of the present 
Asiatic struggle—and to look into the 
future—a book like this is needed. For 
here is traced through hundreds of 
years—as revealed in the writings of 
both Chinese and Japanese scholars 
and statesmen—the profound and basic 
differences in the minds of the two peo- 
ple which have brought them to 
swords’ points often. 


Chinese have always thought that their 
civilization is alone worthy of the name, 
that diplomacy is superior to war, and 
that it is their duty to rebel against a 
bad or incompetent ruler. 


Japanese cannot admit of a bad and in- 
competent ruler since their ruler is the 
“Son of Heaven.” They have an in- 
tense pride of race, intense patriotism, 
and the desire to see their divine em- 
peror rule as large a part of the world 
as possible. Their point of view is in- 
timately related to Japanese history, 
religion, and psychology, just as is 
the incongruous Chinese attitude of 
placidity and pensiveness in face of the 
present crisis. 


216 pages, $2.00 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


In the paper entitled “The Problem of 
Teaching Social Problems,” critical of the 
social-disorganization approach, Richard C. 
Fuller, sociologist, University of Michigan, 
proposes a new orientation for the teaching of 
social problems. In view of the provocative 
nature of this article, comments have been 
received from Charles A. Ellwood, Duke Uni- 
versity, author of the first American text on 
social problems; John L. Gillin, University of 
Wisconsin, writer and editor of a series upon 
social problems; Lawrence K. Frank, whose 
article, “Society as the Patient,” appeared in 
the Journal two years ago; Stuart A. Queen, 
Washington University, co-author of a recent 
text in this field; and Mabel A. Elliott, co- 
author of another text. 


In Letters to the Editor, J. M. Gillette, one 
of the pioneers in the field of rural sociology, 
comments upon the article by Gist and Clark, 
“Intelligence as a Selective Factor in Rural- 
Urban Migrations.” 


In the January Issue’ 
War and Economic Motives. ..Max Handman 


Cultural Contradiction and Crime Causation 
Read Bain 


Propinquity of Residence before Marriage 
M. R. Davie and Ruby J. Reeves 


The Time-Interval between Marriage of the 
Parents and the Birth of Their First Child 


H. F. Christensen 


Some Differential Effects of the Depression on 
the Families of Laborers, Farmers, and the 
Business Class......... Laetitia M. Conrad 


Nationality and Religious Preferences as Re- 
flected in Newspaper Advertisements 


A. L. Severson 


Economic Differentials in the Probability of 
Insanity......A. J. Jaffe and Ethel Shanas 


Prostitutes and Criminal Argots 
D. W. Maurer 


* American Journal of Sociology, XLII (No- 
vember, 1936), 335-44. 
2 Subject to revision. 
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